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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
BOSTON IN THE YEAR OF GRACE 3839. 
A DREAM, BY A VERY OLD MAN. 


‘Te somnia nostra reducient ; 
Somnia formosa candidiora dic 
Iilio te invenio, quamquam regionibus absis.’— Ovid. 


* Joseph dreamell a dream and told it. 
Psuedo-Moses. 


*The Prophet that hath a dream, let him tell the 
dream.’ Jeremiah. 


‘Your old men shall dream dreams.’ Joel. 


Under sanction of all these authorities, Mr 
Editor, | trust you will exeuse ‘ your old man,’ 
if he tells what he dreams. Perhaps you would 
pardon my dream without the high sanction of 
such precedents, on account of the garrulity 
inseparable from old age, and the propensity of 
dreamers to be talkers likewise, ‘The seer is 
a siyer also; which means, there is a ‘ pre- 
established harmony’ between the organs of 
discernment and utterance—between the eyes 
and the tongue.* 

But to come to my dream. I fancied that it 
was Saturday morning, that | was in your good- 
ly city, and wandering quietly and yet dreamily 
along to a certain book-store, where yourself 
aod your brethren are sometimes seen, On 
entering the shop, | was astonished to see an 








alu,anac lying upon the counter, inseribed, ¢ for 
the year of Grace 3839,’ As I ama little be- 
hind my fellows, and have not yet obtained an 
almanac for the current year, I took it with the 
view to purchase it, not doubting the date was 
a mistake of the printer.~ But a mement after 
I saw a newspaper, with the title ‘ Christian | 
Register,’ and dated Saturday, ——, 3839. 

‘A strange mistake these two printers have | 
made,’ said [, handing the obnoxious documents | 
to the salesman. Ile enquired to what I allud- | 
ed, and was astonished when I assured him it | 
was only 1839. ‘Surely you are dreaming,’ | 
said he, Several gentlemen came up kindly | 
and insisted | was dreaming. I began myself 
to suspect it wasso, But wiping my spectacles, 
and looking upon the altered appearance of the 
shop, on the unusual dress and remarkable 
countenances of the bystanders, J] was filled 
with amazement. I addressed one of these, 
the most venerable inthe group. ‘ Tell me,’ 
said I, ‘if this is the year 3839?’ ‘It is in- 
deed,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ for what had you mista- 
ken it?’ ‘It was yesterday but 1839. I lay 
down to sleep, and am two thousand years old, | 
without knowing that more than a single night 
has passed.’ 

The venerable gentleman said to me, without 
the slightest appearance of incredulity, *‘ What 
& curiosity, a man two thousand years old, yet 
apparently as young as myself! a man from |} 
the nineteenth century, the age of Worcester, } 
of Channing and Garrison. This is strange.’ 

The venerable stranger offered me any as- | 
sistance he could render; inquired into my pro- | 
fession and name, and ended by offering to show | 
me the most interesting objects in the city, | 
We looked over the shelves of the bookseller’s ; 
shop, but I saw not one of the familiar faces, | 
so dear to scholars in these days. Not even| 
the venerated names of sages whose voice has | 
been heard these five thousand years, were | 
known to the booksellers of the 39th century, | 
The city retained its original name, and its old 
crooked streets. But the buildings were more | 
lofty and far more beautiful than now. » Jt con- | 
tained, said my guide, about two millions of} 
souls, My new friend was evidently a scholar, | 
and a philanthropist, spoke of some ‘ new views,’ 
just offered to the public ear and eye, and was 
not a little surprised to be told the same were | 
‘new’ in my day, He led me to the court of | 
justice then in session, In a splendid apart- | 
ment, whose walls were of rich marble, the | 
court was held. Seven venerable men sat to- 
gether on a raised seat at one end of the Hall, | 
to decree justice, They referred to no Law| 
Book, but decided on the eternal principles of | 
Justice and Equity. They conld only advise | 
and recomend, Violence was never einploy- 
ed to enforce their decisions, and yet they were | 
always obeyed. J inquired for the criminal | 
court. But was told there were no criminals io | 
thatage. 1 asked forthe Prisons, he answered | 
me there had been none in the land since the year | 
2,500. He showed me the‘ Revised Statutes’ | 
of the commonwealth, a small pamphlet not as | 
Jarge as a printed sermon of our times. The | 
Legislature came together every year, rather | 
t» reciprocate good feeling than to enact laws. | 
There were no executive officers, excepting a | 
governor and council, whose chief business | 
was t do the honors of the state, to strangers | 
who visited the place. Sheriffs and constables | 
and the like had never been heard of. Ifa) 
public building was needed, a committee Was | 
appointed, and the citizens were requested to} 
furnish the funds, which they readily did. 

{ entered their galleries of art. New 
schools of painting and sculpture had flourish- 
ed since my day, a Christian school had arisen. 
I saw not merely paintings of naked and half- 
starved men, called saints and, martyrs, but 
copies of the Christian spirit enshrined in flesh. 
Paintings of exquisite beauty and spirit filled 
long galleries. fancied | was at old Athens 
in her palmy days, so numerous were the stat- 
ues, Only a Christian spirit shone in ever) 
face, Humanity had become divine. 

In the Libraries I saw a few of the old mas- 
ters of song that charmed my youth, and cheer- 
ed my old age. But of all my contemporaries, 
whose books the world could not contain—not 
one was to _be found. I enquired of ny guide, 
what were thought of ‘this and that great man, 
he had never heard of them. He, however ask- 
ed of our political friend —, if it was true, that 
his face took the color of any handkerchief he 
applied to it ? 

L thought in my dream that several days pass- 
ed over me while | was delighting myself with 
the wonders of the city, the beauty of the 
buildings public and private; the songs the 
children sung in the streets, and on the com- 
mon; with noticing the singular articles that 
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filled the shops, and the prodigious tide of peo- 
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ple that flowed gracefully, and bappily over 
the smooth pavements. 

I visited the chief mew of the city, one of 
whom invited me to dine with him, at his house 
in the country. Accordingly we’ took seat in a 
novel kind of a carriage, and_ posted awny 
through the air, at a prodigious rate. tn about 
half an hour we alighted at a beautiful roman- 
tic looking little cottage on the borders of fud- 
son’s Bay, which he had built as a summer resi- 
dence. At table were men of all nations, black 
men, red men, and «white men, and yellow men, 
all speaking in English, Even here, (for | 
passed a day, and night with my host) at break. 
fast there were presented to us, the morning 
papers from Patagonia,. Canton, Samarcand, 
from Greenland, and Khamskatka, not to men- 
tiou these frem several ether Earopean, Asiatic 
and African cities. ‘Though printed jin the 
most different languages each person seemed 
familiar with aH. It seemed the English lan- 
guage was then spoken throughout the whole 
western continent. South America was coloniz: 
ed from the North. The Spanish race had failed 
before the Angfo-Saxon. The world contained 
as many millions of men as now it does individ- 
uals. 

I attended church one Sabbath, in the city. A 
vast multitude was asscmbled-in a ‘monstrots 
church, whose architecture seemed to embody 





the spirit of Christianity, its lftiest aspiration, its 
exceeding humility, and its absolute trust. A 
warm and rich discourse was delivered. Then 
all united in a chant, then in a prayer. ! attend- 
ed the celebration of the last supper. ‘This was 
not in the charch, but it took place in private 
parlors. A few gathered together inthe houses 
of the wise and gifted, a prayer was pat up, an 
hour was spent in religious conversation, and 
bread and wine were handed by the host to his 
guests. It was a social meeting for religious 
conversation, and mutual improvement, and was 
celebrated in every half dozen ‘houses in the 
city. 

My friend informed me, that a!l the world 
was christianized, That no man now i 
of proving the truth of Christianity, still Tess 
the existence of a Gud, or the religious senti- 
mentin man. Ie was much surprised when 
I spoke of the Bridgewater treatises and such 
other good books, sa current in our day. The 
time had come when ‘all the people were 
taught of the Lord.’ There had not been an 
atheist for centuries ; nor even one who disbe- 
lieved Christianity. But Christianity as they 
understood it was so different from what is 
preached or practised in our dy, that I should 
be thought still to dream if I should spesk of 
it minutely. It resembled it no more than the 
north bear in the Heavens resembles the bear 
of the Menagerie... But in a word, they seein- 
ed to understand the meaning of the sayings, 
‘He that is greatest among you let him be 
your servant, * All ye are brethren,’ ‘{ and my 
father are one.’ There had not been a crime 
committed in the land for centuries, There 
was not a pauper in the state. The distinction 
of servant and master was gone. Some were 
rich, some poor, but none were crushed by op- 
vience; none disturbed by poverty; none 


| No smoke issued from its broken thimney. No 





sought rest in waste places and found none. 
A rich citizen saw company oneevening. 1 | 
attended with thousands more. We were charin- 


ed by the music, and warmed by the calm gaiety | manés them to write their copies, and attend 


of the guests, as well as by the cordial urbanity | to sheir sums. 
In one corner was a musical party | is thumbed,—and the Grammar-lesson curled 


giving a concert. In one apartment youth and} 
maidens were dancing, Here were groups 
conversing gaily, there others in grave ere 
sion, Men of all ranks were met together, for} 
all who pleased were invited to attend. Here) 
were joiners, and poets, and weavers, and) 
smiths, and merchants with their wives, daugh- | 
fers and mothers. I saw more statues of mar. | 
ble than of ice-cream. Stgared water and | 
fruit was the only refreshment, The same 
evening a poor mechanic saw his friends ina 
little clump of trees on the common, I visited 
him also. Here as at the house of the millionaire 
I met persons of all conditions, learned and un-4 
learned, witty and wise; beauty and wealth 
had come to his gates, He was one of the 
most distinguished in the city for his scientific 
skill, At all these meetings I noticed the pro. 
priety of the dress of the people, It seemed 
made for them, not they for it. 

But to crown all | attended a lecture, in the 
historical college. As it happened by peculiar 
good fortune, the subject was the nineteenth 
century, and its influence on succeeding time 
till the twenty-eighth. He spake of the acheiv- 
ments of the nineteenth century, The appli- 
eaton of steam to locorgotion, the entire aboli- 
tion of slavery and of capital punishments | 
throughout christendom. The entire abolition 
of war. This was much, said he, to be effected 
in a single age, and that in an age of darkness, 
We commonly think, men of that period were 
exceedingly ignorant. They were so compared 
with us, But were yet superior to their fore- 
runners. .Without the nineteenth century we 
should not be what we are, The foundation of 
the temple is laid in darkness, and in the earth, 
He mentioned the faults peculiar to that period. 
Vanity, and contempt of all past ages, a distrust 
of the future, but a disposition to extol itself, to 
talk of its glory, its brightness, The whole age 
was conceited. 

The views of great men were then limited. 
Their Philosophers were fettered. Their The- 
ologians thought their creed greater than chris- 
tianity, their christianity greater than religion. 
In a word they thought man made for the Bible 
not the Biole for man. So they defiled the Bi- 
ble and degraded man. They were afraid of 
human nature, They dared not trast Truth 
unless some old man stood god-father to her. 
Their dress was a proof of their folly. He then 
gave the dimensions of a fashionable lady's belt 
and shoes, the size of a fop’s vest, unmentiona- 
bles and whiskers, The audience were astoun- 
ded, He then gave’ us in full length ‘drawings, 
a gentleman (with yellow gloves, whiskers and 
a ‘stick,’) and lady of the nineteenth century In 
full dress. They were true to the life. The 
audience fell into a roar of Janghter. And I 
(who like the Vicar of Wakefield, who had s 





|low, and forcing earth to yield her increase ; 





hearty contempt for his own horse, when others 


laughed at him) was so ashamed of my barbarous 
costume that I rushed out of the Hall . to a tai- 
lor’s shop to rid myself of my uncouth habili- 
ments, but before [ could enter the door I awoke 
and behold it wasa dream. Senex. 


* Does not this pre-established harmony account 
for the notorious fact, that misers spontaneously keep 
their hands in their pockets? The pre established 
harmony between the container (the purse in the 
pocket) and the distributors (the hans) brings the 
latter into conjunction with the former, for benevo- 
lent purposes. 





J cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered vir- 
tue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies oot and sees her adversary but slinks out 
of the race, where that immortal garland is to 
be run for, not without dust.and sweat. . This 
was the reason why our sage and serious poet, 
Spenser, describing true temperance under the 
person of Guion, brings him in with his palmer 
through the cave of Mammon and the bower of 
Earthly Bliss, that he might see and know, and 
yet abstain.— Milton 





THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
By Lynpia H. SiGourNrFyY. 


Once, in travelling, I observed an old build- 
ing, which appeared to be falling into rnins. 
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| FOR RHE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TEACHERS’ MEET. 
INGS UPON THE. SUCCESS OF SUNDAY 
SCHOOL, T EACHERS. 


The remarks made by Mr Upham, that 
Sunday schools sre Theological 
tions for the diffusion of religious knowledge 
throughout the community, and that teachers 
meetings are the seminaries for the instruction 
of the teachers who are to spread this know!- 
edge, were the subject of conversation at a 
meeting of teachers, in which many of the fol- 
lowing thoughts were suggested. W hot. is 
the object of a Theological Institution ? To en- 
able men to becom faithful, zealous and_ well 
instructed ministers of the New Testament. 
And this object is meaps to, be, accoinplished 
by affording to the members of the institution 
the opportunity for long-continued self-exami- 
ation, mutual aid and encouragement, and 
for intimate and thorough acquaintance with 
the spirit and doctrines of Jesus. The. storing 
of the mind with arguments to support any par- 
ticular set of opinions and to combat other 
opinions, is a very small part of the education 
designed to be given at such institutions, and 
he would be very unfaithful to his trusts, who 
should. spend ‘his time in preparing to become 
achampion meérely, for the particular views 








fowt crossed its grass-grown threshold. The 
casements were gone, and through their va- 
cant places, the winds whistled, and the rains 
fell. . 

Tasked, ‘ What is this building, which is.thu 
suffered todecay ?” They answered, ‘a School- 
House. Buta part of its materials have been 
used to build a better one, in a more convenient 
spot, for the village children.’ 

So I paused there, a little time, to meditate. 
And T said to myself,—what a variety of scenes 
may have passed within these tottering walls. 
Where are the teachers, who in years gone by, 
sat in the chair of state, and ruled, and gave 
instruction ? 

In yonder corner, perhaps, was a low bench, 
for the little ones conning their alphabet, 
Those little ones have grown up, grown grey, 
and died. The babes whom they rocked in 
the cradle, have shown the same tenderness to 
their own babes. ‘One generation passeth 
away and another cometh.’ 

Beneath these windows where that trim old 
sycamore looked in with all its show of green 
leaves, waving and gossipping in the breeze of 
summer,—I_imagine a row of young girls, with 
their sunny locks, knitting, and sewing,—or 
listening with serious faces, while the mistress 
taughtthem what it was necessary for them, to 
know, when they became women, 

The snows of winter seem to spread around, 
The frozen pond, in the rear of the school- 
house, is covered with boys, The clock 
strikes nine. They hasten to their school. 
The narrow entry rings with the jingle of their 
skates, as they throw them down, One or two, 
who love play better than study, approach with 
more lingéring steps. 

Methinks, I see their ruddy faces as they 
take their seats. The master raises a stern eye 
at their clamor, or stifled ‘laughter, and com- 


But the treatise of Arithmetic 


into dog’s care, by those whose roving thoughis 
among their winter sports: 

Then there was the long sigh of indolence, 
and the tears of such as were punished, And 
there was impatience there, and ambition, and 
hope, and the kindlings of intellect, and the de- 
lights of knowledge. The master endeavors 
to rule each for their good, as the wise maz- 
istrate restrains the people by laws, 

I fancy that 1 behold that teacher walk. 
ing homeward, weary and thoughtful, when 
the day was done. He felt sadness for those 
who did not improve, and over those who did, 
he rejoiced with a peculiar love. 

Perhaps, he repeated mournfully the words! 
of the prophet, ‘I have labore! in vain; [ 
have spent my strength for nought.’ Anda 
voice from heaven, answered in his heart— 
‘ Yet surely thy judgmeut is with the Lord—- 
and thy work is with thy God.’ 

Old school-house! Couldst thou speak, I 
doubt not thou wouldst tell me, that eminent 
men have been nurtured in thee ; ingenious me. 
chanics, on whom the comfort the community 
depends: athletic farmers, laying the forest 


physicians, whom the sick sufferer blesses; el- 
oquent lawyers; wise siatesmen; holy priests, 
who interpret the word of the Almighty. 

I wish that the school-houses in our coun- 
try were more commodious and tasteful in their 
construction—more spacjous and airy—sur- 
rounded with trees, or beautified with shrub. 
bery. 

There was once a benevolent man, who went 
to the continent of New-Holland. He found 
multitudes of children, growing up, noglected 
and ignorant, [Je wished much to have them 
teught. But there was no school house, 

So he collected them under a spreading tree, 
whose branches could shelter, at least, one 
hundred, from the heat of the sun. He hung 
cards, with painted lessons among the boughs. 
And there he taught the peor colonists to read, 
and spell, and to sing. 

There are very beautiful birds in that coun- 
try. Many of them had nests in this large tree. 
So there they were flying about, and tending 
their young, while the children were Jearning 
below ;—and the chirruping of the new-fledged 
birds,—and the warbling of their parents—and 
the busy voices of the children, learning to be 
good—made sweet music inthe heart of that 
benevolent man, 

Did they not ascend, and mingle with the 
praises of angels, around the Throne ?—Ladies’ 
Companion. 





Think learnedly but speak in common lan- |. 


which he might adopt. The end and purpose 
of a theological institution is not, or at least 
should not be, a sectarian education, but a gen. 
eral and as far ag porsible a thorough religious 
educatton, which got only improves theintellect 
and gives a familiar acquaintance with the con- 
tents of the Bible, but fills the mind and heart 
with the spirit which pervades the Holy Book, 
A well informed mind is necessary to one who 
would bea preee er of sound doctrines, and 
sound doctrines @re essential to an enligh- 
tered, rational faith. This is the reason why 
in Theological }Beminaries so much time 
is givem. to Bhae critical study of the New 
Testament; © the acutest intellect 
and the Ke@BESE soracity in criticism are 
nothing witht warm and permanent reli- 
gious feelings uid @ Chistian character, equal 
time is afforde tembers of such institutions 
to become All@H Math the spirit of the gospel. 
And when the t#@ great objects are faithfully 
accomplished, whe pthe mind and heart have 
received due cultivation, the minister goes forth, 
well furnished with means of usefulness. 

If the desiga o heological Seminaries be as 
now stated, re no t teachers’ meetings literally 
Theological Sem faries ? Are they not intend- 
ed to..prepapeaigeghers for the faithful dis- 
charge of th ir u | to their parishes? for 
every class is the parish of its~teacher. The 
object of teagiiers’ mestings, like that of Theo- 
logical Sémj 198i to furnish faithful, zeal. 
ous and well-instructed ministers of the New 
Testament. And this object is meant to be 
gained by giving teachers the opportunities of 
mutual improvement and mutual encouragement, 
Can this great end be attained? If. so, then 
teachers’ meetings arecertainly of great value, 
for unlike the students of a Theological Semina- 
ry, teachers cannot devote two or three years ex- 
pressly and exclusively gaining religious know]l- 
edge and to personal improvement, but must 
make use of such opportunities for this purpose, 
as the various occupations of life permit them 
to enjoy. 

Certainly teachers’ meetings offer the best 
opportunities which many teachers have of . be- 
coming well instructed ministers of the New 
Testament, for in free interchange of thought 
difficulties are started and removed, and many 
ebscure passages, which had seemed to many 
teachers dull and uninteresting or had been en- 
lirely unnoticed, become new and fresh, when 
connected with the associations which had 
clustered around it in the mind of some indi- 
vidual, And in addition to this, every teacher 
has had occasion in explaining particular pas- 
sages to his or her class, to study thoroughly 
such passages, and has thus come to results 
which may be of much seivice to other teach- 
ers. 

The influence of teachers’ meetingsin ren- 
dering those who attend them faithful and zeal- 
ous, is very great. Every one, who has to do 
With the religious instruction of the young is li- 
able to discouragement and despondency. A 
class consists of different minds and disposi- 
tions, One child is dulland inattentive. A- 
nother is bright-but thoughtless, will quickly per- 
ceive and understand, and quickly forget. One 
has appeared serious and attentive for a long 
time, but in an unlucky moment has thrown a 
gloom over his teachers’ heart bysome most un- 
seasonable Jevity, Nowstrong faith and Chris- 
tian confidence are needed to sustain teachers 
under these disappointments, and how can faith 
be quickened more than by the mutual encour- 
agements of those engaged in the same work ? 
While alone with his class, a teacher may feel 
that he is exerting influence over but few, and 
that so feeble an. ipfluence as to be of little 
valve. But let a number of teachers meet, and 
ene no longer seems a solitary individual but 
one of a company united for the same great 
purpose, and atonce the efforts of every indi- 
vidual rise in importance. For though his own 
influence may be very small, stil! it is seen to 
be a necessary part of the united influence of 
the whole band of teachers». Then how is the 
desponding teacher cheered by the animation 
ofhis fellow teachers, who have perhaps had 
the sone trials and discouragements with him- 
self, and have nobly struggled through and 
conquered them! Then too how often is the 
melancholy teacher led to ask himself, why is 
it that I accomplish so little, while others ac- 
complish so much? and the answer comes 
whispered to him, ‘ the fault is in yourself, you 
have gone to the child’s mind doubting or un- 
prepared, and you are seeking a harvest from 
seeds which you have never sown.’ The good 
influences of teachers’ meetings are so many 


} and so great, that there can be no hazard in 


saying that a Sunday school will prosper,whose 
teachers are deeply interested in these meet- 
r ings. H. H. J. 
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Better thou perish than the truth. 
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For the Register and Qbsereer. 
CHRISTIAN UNION, NO-2. 
SECTARIANISM NOT CHRISTIAN: omo iON; BUT 
ESSENTIAL IDOLATRY. ~ 

My views on the subject of Christian onion 
willbe the better understood if } introduce 
them with some genera! amd plain observations 
on that system of sectarianism, which fur ages 
has assumed its name; while it has been wag- 
ing a deadly warfare against its essential princi- 
ples and its holy and peacefil requisitions. So 
important is it to the accomplishment of the 
object which I am pursuitg fully to expose this 
system of inquitous usurpation, tha: I shall de- 
vote to such expositions the present and the two 
following numbers. insag 

That system of sectarianism, Which is built 
on hiéman creéds clothed with divine authority, 
[deny to be that Christian triftet, whieh is en- 
joined in the gospel—on the comrary, I de- 
nounce and reprobate and oppose it @s a sys- 
tem of essential idolatry. I proceed to my 
proof, that sectarianism, as’ above defined, is 
essential idolatry. 
* The man whose religion consists in zeal for the 
peculiar dogmas, or ruleso! faith, that have been in-. 
vented and supported by the weak and erring judg- 
ment of frail and sinful mortals, is, in realty, the 
worshipper of created things, and bows to an image 
devised and formed in the unhallowed furnace of 
human imaginations. The persons who have taken it 
upon them te stamp the mere deductions of human 
reason, or the mere fabrications of human imagina- 
tion with the signet of God; from that moment be- 
came to themselves as Gods. Constious, however, 
that such pretensions would be deemed presumptu- 
ous, they avoid the consequenees by terming their 
peculiar nutions, not anew revelation from heaven, 
but a compendium of what has been revealed ; and 
give to this compendium the name of Religion. 
But, you will ask, is it possible to imagine, that any 
man or any hody of men, can seriously helicve that 
their invemtions or explanations are equal to divine 
revelation? Why then demand for them greater re- 
spect than is due to human wisdom ? 
cause, divine revelation belongs to God, and these 
inventions or notions belongs to self. According to 
the extent to which they are propagated, :loes the 
idea of selfextend. By representing them as essen- 
tial to salvation, those in whom they have originated 


convexion, represent themselves as the authors ol 
salvation.’ 

Yes, he who worsbipsa ereed of his own de- 
vising or of human manufacture is an idolator 


or gold, which his own hands have fashioned. 
Not an open anc acknowledged ; but an essential 
idolator, By this I mean, that sectarianism is 
a system, which pays an idolatrous homage 
to man—-that itis a system of essential self-dei- 
fication ; in as much as it requires a supreme 
devotion to be paid to that, viz, a creed, which 


man, 

his idolatrous character is attributed to this 
sygteni in those prophecies, which foretold its 
rise, operations, and effects. 


Alas, be- | 


—whore they are—and whose glory is built on the . 
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“4 The operations of the selfish propensity became 
inore and more apparent, as time advaneed. The 
influence which those who governed the:clurch had 
obtained over the minds of the converted, gave an- 

ty to whatever rules they chese to prescribe, 
und to whatever mfr Pa chose to- dictate. By 
the persecutions to w ey were ot ae on ac 
count of their religion, and by the dauntless fortitude 
and unconquerable patience with which they endur- 
ed the criiel sufferings inflicted hy their perseew- 
tors they procured for themselves a respect litt!e short 
of adoration. When death Kad sealed their testimony, 
every opinion they had avewed, every notion they 
had embraced, was remembered and repeated’; not 
- as the conclusions Of fallible reason, but as divine 
‘and infallible trate. The opiniows thus Krought 
‘forward. early became objects pf controversy, and 
* were canvassed, censured, and condemned, by those 
. who embraced opposite opinions, not merely on ac- 
_counf of the inconsistency of huimam reason ; but be- 
cause they did not agree with the notions embraced 
vy their equally fallible opponents. It was thus, 
that the early heresies became engendered. . 

{t_ was not, however, until in possession of 
temporal power and authority, that the species of 
‘dol- worship. early introduced iuto the Christian 





thurch, could obtain any permanent establishment. _ 


It was not till then, that any individuals or bed'y of 

men, could hope without dispute,to cnjoy the pe- 

‘nliar privilege of affixing to their interpretation of 
the word of God, the signet of Omnipotence. The seal, 

iCis trye, was forged ; but while. those who used it 
‘were backed by the power of the Rotian empire, 
| Who dared dispute the validity of the instrument? 
The clitrch thenceforth usurped the place, and as- 
| sumed the prerogative of the Deity.” 

Such was the revelation, in the Christain 
-church, of the idolatrous spirit of sectarianism, 
|such the conquest ef the church, achieved by 
| the spirit of selfishness. The marr of sins,, first 
| presents himself to the view of the world, in the 
Icostume of Popery. And, it would seem to be 
taken for an unquestionable verity by the gen- 
erality of Protestants, that in separating from 
‘a visible communion with the Romish church ; 
they also and necesssrily scparace, at the 
same time from the ushallowed spirit of this 
church, But nothing cam be farther from the 
| truth, than sach a supposition. 

This supposition would indeed have been the 

truth, had Protestants always acted in consis- 
‘tency with their professed principles. Fad 
‘they, in practice as im theoiy, maintained the 
. ‘ufficiency of the seriptures and the right of 
| private judgment, then would they have been 
‘in reality a portion of the universal church, that 
‘was thoroughly reformed, Such has not been 





so fur as such worship extends, as truly, a8 is he | ‘he course, pursued by the protestant chureh. 
who worships a God of wood or stone, of silver | 


From the time of Luther down almost te the 
present hour, the different denominations of 
orotestants have manifested not a little of the 


, -ssential spirit of Popery. 


They have idolized those creations of human 
fancy and folly, creeds; they have thus detract- 
*d from the honor due only to him, why has the 
vords of eternal life—yes the protestant as well 


is—not the revelation of God, but the work of { 18 the Popish church, is of the manof sin. In 


this matter, leg us not deceive ourselves. God 
}regards not our professions. He hooks to our 
practices, The protestants, loudly profess undi- 
vided homage to the sacred Scriptures. But 





In bis second epistle to the Thesalonians St. 
nominated, ‘ the man of sin.’ 


which possesses a sinful character of a peculiar 
complexion, A clue to the peculiarity of this ; 
distinguishing -sinfulness, the apostle gives by 
predicting certain particulars of it. 

Thia man of sin was to sit in the. temple of 
God. He was to show himselt as God—he 
was to exalt himself above all that is called 
God or is worshipped. The meaning of the 
prediction is as follows: there will arise with- 
in the limits of the Christian church a society, 
which calling itself Christian, will yet exalt 
itself above the authority and guidance of the 
Christian revelation, It will thus assume to it- 
self the attributes of divinity. In other words, 
there will arise within the limits of the Chris- 
tian church an association of professed Chris- 
tians, which virtually setting aside the divine 
authority of the Bible, and actually substituting 
in its place, human crecds invested with divine 
authority, will show itself in this manner to be 
a sirful—a wicked association, even to the ex- 
tent of exalting itself above God. Such is the 
man of sin predicted by St. Paul. It is that as- 
sociations of Christians, which, in diffezent ages 
and nations, has apostatised from the divine au- 
thority of the Head of the chyrch; and has 
sought to place on the head of some favorite 
idol, the crown of Immanuel. 

But in predicting the rise of this idolatrous 
apostacy in the Christian church, the aposile did § 
not predict the appearance of something cs- 
sentially new, And it was by no means a thing : 


to arrogate to themselves the attributes of , 
divinity ; and to assume to dictate the fun- 
damentals of belief and practice, This was 
done by the sect of the Pharisees, 


‘ A pharisee could not swell or enlarge the idea of 
self, by that species of obedience to the law, which 
that law had commanded ; but with every addition 
which he made to it, he could connect the idea of 
self; with every peculiar doctrine which he conceiv- 
ed, or embraced, or propagated, or defended, he 
could only connect the ideaof self, but, by the con- 
nexion which his opinions had with the divine pre- 
cept on which they had been engratted, he could ex- 
tend the idea of se/f till it reached Omnipotence 
In the love of God, the scribes and Pharisees in- 
cluded the love of their own theories and explana- 
tions. These they held up as the objects of rever- 
ence and worship. These they loved with all the 
heart and with all the’soul and with all the strength ; 
and such of their neighbors us united with them in 
their opinions, they loved; for with all who wor- 
shipped the same idol, the idea of self was insepara- 
bly connected. But to this narrow circle their be- 
nevolence was confined ; for all who were not with- 
in this. pale, however pure their love to God, or how- 
ever meritorious their conduct to man, in refusing 
homage to their peculiar doctrines had become 
‘worthy of reprobation in their eyes, and consequent- 
ly were objects of their implacable hatred and re- 
sentment.’ 
As the spirit of the man.of sin, had been mani- 
fested by the sect of the Pharisees ; so it began 
to show itself in connexion with Christianity, 
even in the days of St, Paul. Says he, ‘the 
mystery of iniquity doth already work ; only he 
who now letteth, will let until he be taken out 
cf the way, And then will that wicked be re- 
vealed!’ 

Let os now consider the revelation of this 
wicked—-this idolatrous apostacy in the rise 
and Operatious of sectarianism in the Christian 





church. 


jas much fury in # 


wholly unkaown in his time for fallible mortals 4’ 


what is our practice? What hee originated. 


Paul predicts the rise of a power by him de- ; ‘nd sustained the warfare of sects among protes- 


ants? Nothing but the spirit of Popery ; that 


By this, I think that he means a community, ; ‘pirit, which seals every branch of the Chris- 
| ian fraternity in which it rules, as a member of 


the man of sin, 

At the reformation, correct principles were 
-dopted. In some degree, they have been gen- - 
rally acted upon by protestants; and occa- 
‘ionally, by here and there a church, have these 
wrinciples been carried out in a hearty end con. 
istent manner. And in its return from its idola- 
‘rous apostacy to the truth and simplicity of 
he gospel, the protestant portion of the visible 


- thurch, is unquestionably greatly in advance of 


‘he Romish portions, Still, as it seems to me, 
it cannot in consistency with truth he denied, 
that the spirit of Popery reigns in the protes- 
tant sects extensively and powerfully even now. 

‘The external acts of the biget, must indeed be 
nodified by the circumstances in which he is plac- 


‘d; and by the degree of power of which he is pos- 
sessed. But the spirit remains, in afl cireamstances, 


the same ; it is still the desire of subjecting the wills 


of others to his will, the opinions of others to his opin- 
ion; and thus of procuring an enlargement of the 
idea of self, that inspires his breast. It is not on ac- 
count of the importance_of the truths with which his 


{opinions are connected, he desires to exalt theirs ; 
» but on account of their connexion with self ; it is 


therefore that he claims for these preductions of hu- 
man wisdoin, the praise, and honor and glory, due 
to the wisdom of God. The claim, by whomsoever 
made is impious ; and the manifestations of zeal in 
its support, so far from being a proof of religion in 
the zealot, isa preef of the ascendency of the selfish 
principle over the spirit of religionin his heart. It 
is the zeal of pany a zeal which may burn with 

breast of an atheist asin that of 
a devotee.’ 

Will it be said, that [ bear with an unjust 
severity on the protestant sects ?—thet their 
creeds are much more rational and scriptural 
than those, of the church of Rome ?—and that 
it is therefore unjost to class them together in 
regard to this waiter? 1 am not speeking, let 
it be observed, concerning the greater or the 
less degree of absurdity and impiety in the 
creeds, which have been framed and imposed 
in long stccession; nor yet concerning the great- 
er or less degree of accuracy and elegance with 
which the same creed may have been expressed. 
[ am speaking concerning the authority, with 
which it has ever been and still is attempted, to 
invest all these creeds: And this authority, I 
maintain, is nothing less than divine. 

‘ As to the form of these idols, the history of the 
church shows how exactly they were fashioned after 
the prevailing temper and taste of the times, While 
the sophistry taught in the pagan schools continued 
in vogue, abstract propositions, speculative subtilties, 
and mysterious definitions of mysteries not to be de- 
fined, were the forms into which these idols were 
generally carved ; and no sooner were they stamped 
with the authority of the church, than they were 
declared of divine origin and to be believed of all 
men, on pain of everlasting damnation. 

But when the faculties of the human mind, had 
been, by the restraints thus laid on their exercise, 
so far bk py as to produce universal ignorance, 
glory could no longer be attained by the inventions 
of speculative ateurdities ; and it accordingly, to 
sensible objects, that those, who in this way sought 
distinction, had then recourse.’ 

And this new-modelling——this re-fashioni 
—this improving of these idols, either in 
materials of which they are composed, or in 
their outward form and dress, or both, is a 
work which is still in progress, Neither the 
scholastic refinements of the earlier, nor — 
volting groeeness of some succeeding cent 
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“poit altogether the taste, the improvements and 
the circumstances of the present times, Seme 
idols, once in the highest repute, are wholly 
discarded, While some others, etill retained, 
are sought to be presented ina dress, which 
shall be es little revolting as -possible to the 
public sentiment—yet, notwithstanding all 
these changes and improvements, the stamp of 
divine authority continues to be placed on the 
inventions of fallible men, both in the Romish 
and the Protestant communions, ‘The creed, 
however much-improvet, continues to be wor- 
shipped as the conditton ot salvation. And this 
is the onty point, in the-controversy, which de- 
mands mach of our attention. ‘It is idolatry to 

‘worship an image of-gold, as well as an image 
of wood or stone. It is idolatry to worship the 
highly adorned Diana-of the Ephesians, as well 
as the ineffably disgusting image of Juggernaut. 
Smith, the Mermonite, has the same right to 
claim a divine original for his plates of brass, 
as had Calvin to «claim a divine authority for 
what was peculiarly tis own in the volumes of 
his Inetitutes. ‘The council of Trent had as 
good a right to put the sealof divinity on the 
creed of its production, as was possessed by 
the Westminster assembly to put the sea! of 
divinity on the catechism af its production. 
Mahomet had as good a right to form and put 
‘forth a system of faith, as any body of divines, as 
any Theological seminary, now jf existence. 
It is not the materials of which a creed is coin- 
posed, or the fashion -in which it is made, | 
which demands our awakened attention, when. | 
ever a fellow mortal demands our implicit sub- | 
missien. {wu all such cases, we ate te look to; 
the principle, on which he acts. And in all, 
sucli'cases, we shall find the principle to ee | 
this, the demanding of us a submission to the 
euthority of man, which ean be rightfully claig- 
ed only by the authority of God. Considered int 
this view, all creeds are equally absurd—— | 
equally effrontery. ‘Considered in this view, the 
Protestant creed has no advantage over the 

Catholic. 


¢ Considered:én this point of view, to believe in the 
virtue and efficacy aseribed to the puirings of a 
gaini’s nails, or tothe fragments of an old pocket hand- 
kerchief, was in fact no more abserd, than to be. 
lieve in the virtue anc efficacy ef any peculiar no- , 
tions formed by human imagination. As an idol of | 
human invention, each is alike unworthy of being | 
set upin the temple of the liviag Gol. The ‘nature | 
of the workmanship dees in reality make no differ- 
ence ; the gross conceptions of vulgar and unenlight- 
ened mitids being not one whit more unworthy of 
‘faith and veneration, as having power to save, than 
the most ingenious theory ‘that -was ever devised 
by human reason. Nor does'there seem any greater 
absurdity in supposing. on the authority of any 
man, that the Deity, after having graciously made 
a declaration of his will by messengers endowed | 
with power from on high, requires from usa beliet | 
in the efficacy of bits of old bonesdng from the | 
-charnel house, than to suppose on the same authori- | 
ty that he requires from us an implicit acquiescence f 
in the notions and opinions originating in the impure } 
service of human conceit or ingenuity. So infinite | 
iarthe distance between the wisdom of Ged and the 
wigdoiw of man, as to render the difference between 
the lesser and the greater degree in which the wis- 
dom of man operates, when it assumes the power ot 
dictating what is necessary to salvation, as nothing.’ 


{ have thus shown that secterianism, is a 
eystem of essential idolatry—-that originating in 
selfishness it seéks ‘to promote in reality the ¢ 
worship.not of God but of man—that it is that | 
system of wickedness whose manifestation was 
predicted by St. ‘Paul under the name of th 
‘ pran of sin’ and that however much it may have 
been improved among protestants a¢ to its 
forms and circumstances, it still deserves our 
pisus abhorrence and our utmost practical opo- 
sition, 

4n pursuing Christian union, we may not | 
then place it'in sectarianism. For. aectarian 
jom, though ror long ages baptised with the ' 
name of Christian union, has ever shown itsel ' 
to be its deadliest foe. 

In my next number, | shall prove, that secta- 
rianism is a system not lees of immorality, than ; 
of impiety. 

Wilton. 
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TEXAS. 


We ire indebted to Mrs Stevens, for the fol- 
lowing extracts of a letter addressed to her by + 
Br, Stevens, who, our readers are aware, is now 
in Texas ae a missionary.—Zion’s Herald. 


Houston, (Texas) Jan, 15, 1839. 

On getting into the San Jacinto and Buffalo 
Bayou, the scenery became beautiful to a de- 
gree which I wish I could describe to you. It 
reminded ave ofthe scene frem Havre to Paris, 
though it far surpassed the latter. Beautifu! 
Istands interlaced with the meandering streams. 
herds grazing, flocks of wild geese, gulls, and 
even snow white swans filling the heavens, and 
a warm sunny day, such as you have in June ' 
and July, formed the circumstances of this de- , 
lightful journey. Our company on board th ' 
steam boat was of the first character, including 
some ladies. We reached this city before sun- 
set, and 1 found lodgings in a good Methodis' 
boarding house. I do not call it a comfortable 
one, though good; the landlady is excellent, 
the company are well disposed and intelligent, 
but the house is, like most others here, destitute 
of a single pane of glass, and entirely exposed 
to the winds and rain; my chamber, for in- 
stance, contains nota single window. After / 
daylight, 1 can Jay in my couch, and coum 
about a score of apertures in the roof through ? 
which the light streams, and in wet weather, ot | 
course the rain likewise. The hovses are} 
merely patched up shantees of rough boards ; | 
few in the city are painted. My bedstead con | 
siste of four posts, rough cut from the tree plan. 
tedin the ground, and a few cross pieces,with a ¢ 
bed ag narrow and as bad as I ever slepton.  } 

This is the seet of government. Little busi- j 
nes# is done but in trade and speculating : 
Neariy all the articles of subsistence are 
brought from the United States, and sell at ex | 
orbitant prices, Board is atleast two dollars! 
per day, in even the miserable shantees. Al 
pair of boots worth $3 in the U. States, sell § 
here for $18. . Flour at the last prices current} 
i have seen, was from $25 to 830,bacon from ' 
40 to 50 cts, potatoes from $8 to 810 per bar- | 
rel, corn $3 per bushel, &c.; and yet no Jand | 
under heaven has better natural resources fo: 
oll the staples of subsistence. The emigration: 
is so immense, however, that the consumptior ' 
is vastly greater than the production, and most’ 
of the older settlers, who know well the coun 
try, have aban:oned the productive industry o* 
the soil qo speculate in Jands.—The agricultu 
ral activity of the country has not indeed com 
menced; but when it dues, the value of produc: 
will be mach redueed. ; 

The Legislature is now in session here 3; they 
meetin a large frame building, with roughly 
plastered walls, .and without ceiling, Jt in- 
cludes a ‘number of taleated young men, and « 
good proportion of. sound hearted. and substan- 
tial looking gentlemen of mature: years. Lam 
pight | atiended a monthly concert of praye: 


Se ee ee ee ee 
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| Mississppi, which is not true, 








for miesions, in the State House, About fifty 
persons were.present, including two Pgesbyte- 
rian, one Episcopalian clergyman, and myself. 
A Bible Society has vee niin fed here by Bre 
Hall, an agent of the American B.ble Society, 
under very promising auspices; but no church 
has yet been organized by any denomination, 
though Presbyterian and Episcopalian mission- 
aries have been here some weeks. J have not 
yet seen a meeting-house in Texas, and know 
of but one Methodist in the city, I am to 
preach in the Legislative Hall next Sunday 
however, and shall sound the trump of gather- 
ing, and see how many will rally. 

J attended the Levee of President Lamar 
the other evening, and was introduced to the 
President. His honse is a small one story cot- 
tage, with but two small apartments as drawing- 
rooms. About five masicians were present ; 
the company, however, presented as much of 
the taste and fashion as would perhaps be found 
in a similar scene in the white house at Wash- 
ington; and the politeness. and ceremony of 
the occasion, showed a state of refinement far 
in advance of the limited conveniences of life 
yet possessed in the community, Ladies who 
have been accustomed to the most elegant re- 
finements of life,reside here in shantees, and 
suffer all the exposures and inconveniences of 
the place, sustained by the common spirit of 
enterprise which prevails here, and the prospect 
of future wealth and loxury. 

I have had several interviews with the Ex- 
President Gen. Houston, who is the hero of 
this young empire. He led the small force at 
the battle of Sen Jacinto, and his unrivalled 
bravery decided the destiny of the republic, aud 
was crowned with the captivity of the Mexican 
President, Gen. Houston is nota little eccen- 
tric, powdering ‘his hair, and wearing always 
some article of military dress about him. His 
manners are of the did school, polite even to 
ceremony; and all who know him, while they 
condeinn his vices, are charmed with his affa- 
bility, No man could command the enthusi- 
asin of the nation more, in any military project, 
than Gen. Houston. His courage is unques- 
tionable, and bis manners are of the character 
which always invest a military chief with com- 
manding influence, — 

President Lamar is extremely popular. He 
will, no doubt, elevate much the character of 
the country. He is strictly moral. His course 
has been manly and dignified, and none question 
that he will consult the best interests of the 
nvtion. He has organized an able cabinet. 

I have kept strict observations of the weath- 
er for the week past. Though this is called 
the rainy season, and the heavens are frequent- 
ly overcast, yet the temperature has been 
remarkably ‘uniform. During one week, the 
variation ‘in observations taken three times a 
day at seven A. M. twelve M. and nine P. M. 
has been about from 68 to 56 deg. Fahrenheit, 


} and not unfreqnently the mercury has remained 


most of the day ut summer ‘heat, The wind 
has been almost constantly warm and soft from 
the Galf, There are occasionally, however, 
breezes from the North West, which reduce 
the thermometer 30 deg. in two or*three hours, 
and produce ice; they last about 48 hours, 
These winds are, however, but occasional. 
Their severity is ascribed to the snows on our 
North West Mountains. Humboldt somewhere 
refers to them, as far up as the Canadas, and 
supposes that the valley furmed by the Rocky 
Mountains on the one ‘hand, and the Allegha- 
nies on the ether, is the channel through which 
they sweep. But certainly in ‘this case, they 
ought to be most severe in tho States of the 
One of these 
‘northers’ occurred yesterday, and though cal- 
led moderate, drove us shivering sround onr 
stoves. Last Sabbath afternoon, f preached in 
the Senate chamber to a good and attentive 
congregation, chiefly composed of the legisla- 
ture, there being but two ladiesim the whole 
assembly.—There are few females here, and 
the streets are so muddy, as to be nearly impas- 
sable for them ‘most of the time. 


Our [ndian difficultics have been much exag- 


gerated in the United States. They produce 
no alarm here. They are but skirmishes on 
our.extreme frontier, and we have despatched 


_ a corps of-volunteers who will soon suppress 


them. . 

As for Mexico, all apprehensions are aban- 
doned in respect to that quarter, and if there 
should be a recurrence of hostilities, it would 
be but sport to the Texians. ‘They fear that 
poor imbecile nation, as tnuch in war as they 
would a flock of gulls in hunting. A more 
spirited, courageous, generous people never 
existed, than the settlers of this beautiful land, 

The present Congress have adopted a very 
efficient plan of defence agninst Indian aggres- 
sions. It isto consist of forts, stretching en- 
tirely along ‘the Northern and North-western 
frontier settlements 

Congress adopted the other day some noble 
resolutions on Education, appropriating 221,400 
acres of land, for the endowment of two univer- 
sities, to be hereafier established, one in the 
Eaet, the other in the West, and 19,700 to each 
county, for the support of common schools. 

I arn waiting here for the arrival of a Meth- 
odist brother, who is to be my chief dependence 
for the commencement of a Methodist mission 
in this town. There are so few of our people 
here at present, however, that 1 apprehend 
they will choose to have it incorporated into a 
circuit, and then I shall shoot into the country. 

Here, on the 15th of January, though in the 
midst of the wet season, the thermometer is al- 
most at summer heat, the sun smiles gladly 
from the heavens, the birds are whistling among 
the trees, the grass is sprouting anew in the 
prairies, and the foliage is mostly in verdure., 

A, STevens. 
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ENGLAND. 

from a lotter from 
1839, is ‘copied from 
We know not the name of 
the writer, nor his authority for his statements 
of opinions; but the remarks which he makes 
and the facts which he narrates are somewhat 
singular and worthy to be noticed. 


THE CHURCH OF 


The following extract 
London, dated January 34, 
a Southern paper. 


‘It was forcibly said by the great -Lord 
Chatham, that if ever the church establishment 
feil, the blow of destruction would be dealt from 
within, and we are compelled to admit, at the 
present day, the correctness of the assertion and 
the wisdoin of the prophecy. ‘Though your 
columns are nut the proper place for its discus- 
sion, nor do I consider those of any political 
journal the precise medium through which the 
inerits of a theological question can be cafyass- 
ed, still I cannot but call your attention to the 
‘ Tracts fur the ‘Times,’ and the extraordinary 
progress which Puseyism is now making, a9 9 










wof the patriot 


peer, -Not only @ Professor of 
| sd into Roman- 


Hebrew at Ox! 
m, but the, heads of @ masters are 


termed, are tainted ; and even Trinity College, 
Dublin, hag just_been converted into a scene of 
schism. The new doctrines, the: traditional 
trash have indeed..made .rapid..and..fmghtful 
strides. ae i, 

At Oxford, in the chapel of one of the distin- 
guished colleges, the most outre proceedings 
have been adopted. The reading desk has been 
removed from beneath the pulpit, and is not 
visible in any part of the edifice. The clergy- 
man stands without the railing of the Commu- 
nion Table, near the centre of which he has a 
tripod, and npon that rests the prayer book, and 
a crimson velvet cushion is at his feet. The 
prayers are read, with one or two. exceptions; 
with the back to the congregation, for it is 
deemed by the Puseyites irreverent_in the ex- 
treme, not to face the altar during -devotion. 
But this is notall the change, The cross 
which was in use doring the reign of Edward 


timx 


tion of the clerical costume. It is formed of 8 
strip of silk, two and a half inches wide, which 
comes over the left shoulder and is there fas- 
tened either by apin or button: it then descends 
to the bottom of the surplice, both before and 
behind: is fringed at earch end, and has a cross 
of black silk, raised and embossed just above the 
fringed border ;—the arms of thefcross éextend- 
ing like those of the martyrs, or St. Andrews, 
‘A plain cross rises up wat projects out of the 
wall,” (says Mr, Maurice; who has ably exposed 
the new faith,) * from the centre of the Com- 
munton Table ; in the central division of the 
eastern window is a pane of glass ‘like a drop 
of blood polluting the whole,’ which is a repre- 
sentation of an ornamental cross or crosslet. 
Within the rails of the Lord’s Table is a second 
table or sideboard to receive the elements, until 


the sixth, has been revived and is now a por- | 





the priest shall place them upon the table for 
consecration,’ This is positively averred to be 
the constant, every-day mode of performing the | 
service of the Church of England in the new 
‘chapel of erase belonging to the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, at Oxford, which chapel has 
but recently been consecrated by the Right 
Reverend Dr. Bagot, the Diocesan, and the 
(prayers were read after the new fangle: system 
during his presence. This ts enough to warrant 
‘a belief in the prelate’s support of Puseyisin, 
and to alarm al! genuine Protestants. 

The Bishop of Oxford not only tolerates this 


his late charge he alludes to what he states has 
‘been pointed out to him as a breach of discip- 





line, and says, ‘as much of what has been ob- 
| jected to, has arisen from minute attention to 


‘innovation, but is convinced of its propriety. In | 





| the rubric, and J esteem uniform so highly 
y(and uniformity can never be attained without 
| strict attention to the rubric) I confess I 
| would rather follow an vn gral sem (even 
| were ‘it so designated) wira the fitbric, than be 
/ entangled in the modern confusions which arise 
| from'the neglect of it.’ 

The subject is a most important one, and the 
Church is not in a condition to allow such fan- 
tastic tricks to be played upon her with impu- 
nity. The attention of Parliament will, no 
doubt, be called to the consideration of the 
whole of the circumstances connected with such 
barefaced and unreserved apostacy, and the 
Bishop of Oxford will, in his place, as the Lord 
of the See, be compelled to accownt either for 
his lukewarmness or approval. A’ Corivocation 
should be called ? 














CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 





BOSTON, MARCH 30, 1839. 





With the present number of the Register 
my editorial responsibilities are laid aside. 

It is unnecessary to multiply words upon the 
occasion. J may be indulged, however, with 
the privilege of making a few remarks of a 
personal nature, merely to prevent unprofita- 
ble surmises and to make out a decent vale- 
dictory,. 

I assumed the charge of the Register when 
no one was at hand to take it, induced by the 
hope that I might be in some degree useful 
to the denomination of Christians to which I 
think it an honor to belong, and by certain 
considerations ofa private nature. The duties 
of the office | have discharged for two years 
and three months, with what ability, diligence 
and good intent have been at my command. 

Ifthe readers of the Register have seen 
poverty and weakness in my hebdomedal issues, 
they have found I trust, some excuse, in their 
knowledge of the fact that, to the conduct of 
the paper have been superadded the cares of 
a parish, no less arduous and interesting than 
most others in the city, (and | must be pardon- 
ed for adding, no less indulgent and patient 
than the best.) 

If f have been chargeable with occasional 
errors of judgment and taste —which I could 
not have expected wholly toavoid —it is some 
consolation to believe that they have been at- 
toned for, by the regret aud pain whieh they 
have caused me whenever I have reviewed my 
course. 

If [ have done injury to any good cause or 
injustice to any individual or any body of men 
or to any opinions, it is matter of no little grat- 
ification that I am able conscintiously to affirm 
that [ have at least set down nought in malice, 

For the cander and patience and. frequent 
manifestations of good will which have been 
extended to me by many friends and subscrib- 
ers, it affords mesincere pleasure to render 
grateful acknowledgements. 

To those who have generously contributed 
to our columns interesting and valuable articles 
in prose and poetry, and to whom our readers 
have been indebted for thé greatest proportion 
of whatever of pleasure and benefit they may 
have derived from the Register, it is but a tri- 
fling return to offer my unfeigned and hearty’ 
thanks. 

To those. who have not withholden their 
censure from opinions which I have avowed 
in regard, to a few indjviduals, whose mer- 
its I have ‘songht to bring into notice, when 
the majority have been arrsigning their errors, 
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from the columns which } ha 


pyom peien written. j 
From the bighly agreeable and friendly in- 


reteoure whieh T Have” joyed wits Trgs 
fraternity of the editors of the various religious, 
literary and secular journals with which the 
Register has exchanged, J part with reiuctance. 
For their courtesy I have been grateful; and, 
I beg them to accept my best wishes for their 
prosperity aid success, Their arduous profes-. 
sion I shall ‘hold in higher esteem; with their 
perplexities and cares | shall sincerely sympa- 
thize, and for their occasional deficiencies I 
shall be ever ready to find excuse, now that I 
have experienced somewhat of the difficulties and 
toils which are inseparable from their important 
office. 

And now, I:-voluntary rise from the editorial 
chair, which T have occupied longer tkan I at 
first intended. The subscription list on the 
publisher’s table indicates a large increase of re- 
spectable names since I have been in his em- 
ploy ; and, although I have not the vanity to 
attribute this acquisition1o any merits of my | 
own, I confess that it is gratifying to me to 
take leave of him with the evidence that the pe- 
cuniary interests of the paper have not suffered 
during his engagement with me. I. hope that 
the gentleman who succeeds me will cause the 

.mention of my defects to be heard no more in 
the just praise that shall ‘celebrate his own suc- 
cess, and the remembrance of whatever merits 
may have been accredited to me to subside in 
the ever-present fame that shal] attend his su- 


perior deserts. For, having been forced to 


speak so much and so often, and having been 
the subject of the weekly comments of a larger 
multitude than one man can hope to satisfy, 
my strongest desire, as. far as the Register: is 
conceined, jis to retire into silence—grateful, 
tranquilizing, thrice welcome Silence—and, 
having made wp my account asan editor for the 
jadgmentol the great day, to hear concerning 
myself in that capaci y, no more either of com-; 
mendation or censure {tm tie lips of man. 


Cuanpier Rossins. 


There is much weight as well as excellent 
humor in the subjoined article from the Boston 
Recorder. 

The Recorder ctrtainly deserves a vote of 
thanks from all those Clergymen who pine in 
the deleterious and enervating atmosphere of 
‘ sick libraries,’ for its commendable zea) in 
urging their claims to the sympathy and aid of 
‘the wealthy and the benevolent. This is at 
least the second good article upon the subject 
which has emanated from that source, 


THE PASTOR’S LIBRARY. 

We love to pay our respects to a good li- 
brary. We love to look at heavy folios, mass- 
ive quartoe, portly octavos, and sg down the 
whole line of smaller craft. We love tosee a 
pastor’s study giving evidence that most of the 
great and good men of the past half a dozen 
centuries, have found their way into it, and 
stand in dense and widely extended columns, 
ready to furnish him with wisdom. There is 
something inspiring in the presence of such 
men, and happy is the pastor who can leok about 
his study and exultingly exclaim, ‘ Behold how 
many!’ 

But there are pastors who cannot glory in 
this. Valvable books are among the desirables, 
not among items of present property. So few 
are they in some cases, that it wotld not re- 
quire any considerable skill in the science of 
quantities to be able to reckon them, If the 
owner were westward-bound, he might hide the 
most of them in a pair of saddlebags, If his 
house were on fire and he could save a few 
more than there were persons saved in the ark, 
he would not be inconsolable. Some pastors 
are not too fond of books, we grant; fora 
question of ours, if we might see his library, 
has set here and there a brother into an ex- 
pounding and explaining respecting the exist- 
ence of any such place as a study, and such 
things as books, which would 

‘Light op a smile on the aspect of wo.’ 

But we plead the cause of those pastors who 
have a strong and earnest desire for the means 
of enlightening and enlarging their minds, Our 
position is this, where there is nota valuable 
library owned by the charch and accessible 
to the pastor, there should be formed what 
might be termed Tue PAdstor’s Lisrary. 
Valuable books might be purchased by the 
church as a body, or given by individuals, with 
the condition, that, though received into the 
library of the pastor, they are designed to be 
connected with the pastoral office, and to be 
transferred to the man who should fill it fromm 
time to time. A few years, if there were any 
thing like a generous loosening of purse-strings 
in the matter, would witness a handsome cole 
lection of books, Some pastors would soon 
have as many worthies in their libraries to help 
them prepare their sermons, as there are in 
their houses of worship to hear them. _ ~ 

Now there are persons all over the parish, 
and in every parish, that might help ia this thing, 
and it would not be the death of any. of them 
either. There is General A, who would certainly 
live through it, should he send Edwards’ Works 
to the pastor’s library. And Col, B. would 
lose none of his glory nor sacrifice more than 
his epaulettes cost him, should he give Leigh- 
ton’s Works orders to march off in the same 
direction, And Capt. C- would not be the Jess 
likely to be promoted, should he hasten Howe's 
Works to the same rendezvous, And Judge 
D, would be a just judge, and just as likely. to 
be still a judge, should he cite Andrew Fuller's 
Works to appear at the heuse of the pastor 
and show cause, if they could, why they should 
not remain there. And Esquire E, would still 
be an honorable man should a precept of his 
to the bookseller place Robert Hall with the 
venerable men above named. And M. the 
merchant might dispatch his clerk in the same 
direction with a basket-fu!] of good men, such 
as Owen, Baxter, &c, And F. the farmer 
might stop his cart some day against the par- 
sonage, and tell Drs,. Woods, Wayland, Chan- 














ning, &c. to jump out and ranye themselves 
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of the lighter 
er There is many a goodly 
joals of valuable «duodecimos in 


Jarge | Which fairhands should write, A donation to 
the Pastor’s!Library” Many a daughter ‘ath 


« She 
maketh fine linen and selleth it,and delivereth 
girdles to the merchant: and should she deliver 
books for the pastor by the same means, those 
might biame her who are fond of the busi- 


done virtuously in such matters already. 


But the enquiry may be made; how shal] we 
avoid the evil of making a donation of some book 
already in the» Pastor's Library ? If you do 
not know what sad chasms there are on those 
shelves, and who the venerable men are that 
are missing, you can find relief by making ® 
donation in money and leave it for the. pastor 
to fill.said vacancies according to his judgment 
of what. the pastoral office may require. “It 
should not be forgotten, in contemplsting such 
a donation, that a valuable book will’cost more 
than a pair of chickens; nay, that it would 
take a turkey or two, and double the number 
of geese to weigh as much as some of our port- 
ly doctors of divinity ! 

In the matter. of reasons: for establishing 
such a library as has been now spoken of, we 
could run up to ‘ sizleenthly, ’ as the old divines 
ased to, and then subdivide, with copious mat- 
ters for an * improvement.’ 
that distance is ail we shall be able to travel 
after the race we have already run this arti- 
cle, 

1, Such a Library might do something to- 
wards making the pastoral office more permanent 
A lover of good books does not like a divorce 
from them. His faithful converse with the 
venerable men of the Library would make him 
sad at parting with their company; so that 
this string, if there were no other, might keep 
the bird from taking wing. 

2. And then a noble Library, such as might 
be thus gathered, would form a strong tempts- 
tion, among wther good ones, for a good pastor 
to assume that office among a people. 

3. The people would be the more likely to 
be ‘fed with knowledge,’ since they would 
thus furnish the means of it to the pastor’s 
bands. 

4, And last, not least, they would thus si- 
Jently but powerfully admonish the pastor to give 
attention to reading and study, so that he 
might bring beaten oi! into the sactuary. 





' THE DREAM. 

Senex has very politely immortalized the Reg- 
ister, or what is equivalent to immortalizing, has 
dreamed that it is stil] issued in the enlightened 
year of grace 3839. We suppose that we 
must consider that his prophecy, uttered as it is 
at the instant of a change in the editorial de- 
partment, is ominous of the palmy days which 
our successor is destined to enjoy. 

By the way, if there are a few mistakes in the 
typography of the worthy old gentleman’s article 
(which we did not revise) we trust that they 
will be attributed to the difficulty which the 
compositors found in decyphering the characters 
traced by his trembling hand. 





A NEW WORK BY DR. CHANNING. 

We learn that James Monroe and Co, have 
now in press a work from the pen of Dr. Chan- 
ning, entitled Remarks on the Slavery Question, 
in a Letter to Jonathan Phillips Esq. It will make 
about 96 pages 12 mo,—and be issued next 
week, 


the present week, obliges us to send the paper 
to press on Wednesday. 

The compositors are thus allowed only five 
instead of six days, for their work. To accom- 
modate all. whom it concerns, a larger space 
than usual has been allotted to advertisements, 





OBITUARY. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, 


REV. WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Mr Editor.—I am one among many who have 
been waiting and hoping a long time, to see in the 
Register a more full and particular account, of the 
tleath, character, and funeral obsequies, of the late 
Mr Andrews, minister of the first parish in Chelms- 
ford, A brief editorial notice »ppeared in the Reg- 
ister soon after the melancholy event—A notice in- 
deed full of deep feeling and just appreciation of char- 
acter so far as it went, but not containing any. account 
of the funeral solemnities, and other circumstances 
which it might be well to record. I perceive also 
that the last Christian Examiner contained a record 
of his death appended to which is the uffecting and 


being the-close of his sermon delivered at the inter- 


given to the public; and as these were not intended to 
embrace some»particulars which it might be well to 
mention, will you do me and others the favor to insert 
in the Register the following obituary notice of our 
Jate lamented brother, 


Died at Chelmsford, Noy. 18th 1833, Rev. William 
Andrews, aged 23. 

The death of Mr Andrews was painfully sudden, 
and peculiarly afllictive. The disease of which he 
died was congestion of the brain—symptoms of which 
first appeared on Wednesday, and increased with 
fearful rapidity, and with overwhelming effect, and 
in despite of early, constant and able medical assis- 
tance, till early Sabbath morning, when nature gave 
way and he died. 

Mr Andrews had been slightly indisposed fora few 
days previous to the appearance ot symptons of a 
congested brain, but was supposed at the time te be 
convalescent; indeed, he was so much improved, as 
to be able to shave himself on Wednesday before his 
death. Little apprehension was then entertained by 
his triends of so sudden and melancholy a reverse. 

Mr Andrews did not possess a firm and vigorous 
constitution, but his health for the last year, was 
considered better than it had been for many preced- 
ing ones; and up to his last ilness the hopes of his 
friends that it would eventually be fully equal to the 
abundant labors of his ministry, were brighteniog and. 
becoming more radiant with Promise.” Only a week 
before he died, he passed a hight with the writer of 
this, in company with a clerical brother. It was res 








marked that he never appeared in better health and 





But a quarter of 


The occurrence of Fast-day in the middle of 


beautiful tribute paid to his memory by Dr Beazer, it 


ment, J know not that any other notice has been | 
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1e Ws UNcommonly tree and social ; his no.- 
tle children’ was playful, touching and af- 
and yet there was a something in his ap- 
conversation and devotional exercise that _ 
called forth from one of the family the melancholy 
foreboding‘ 1 do not believe he is long tor this 
world.” 1t was only a few days, before we heard he 


was, ‘ a 


Many of his people have remarked, that his last 
visits to them were unusually interesting ; bis health 
appeared good—there was an uncommon flow ot an. 
imal spirite—his conversation was free and edilying 

a tere” 22 en aebenped Oke A ceace, 
ary, and his interest in. the spiritual welfare ot his 
flock, and particularly in the young of his charge, 
though always strong, yet appeared at these times 
much increased. They were last visits of love, an. 
gel visits—he had a message from God to deliver— 
he must be about his fathe:”s busmess— necessity was 
laid upon him, for the time wasshort.. 

But little is known to me of the earty life, habits and 
character of Mr Andrews. It has been said, howey. 
er, by one who knew him well, that “his manhood 
and professional career, were but the developement 
and the fruit of the characteristies ot his boy hood, the 
habits and studies of his youth.” If s0—and we ean. 

_not doubt it—those who knew hisn only im his latter 
lite, can well conceive of the lovely and beautify) 
traits, that must have adorned the first period of his 
existence. If the man was buta tvanscript of the 
‘child, the child must have beer one one to have 
giaddened the heart of a purent, and given joy to af. 
feclionate brothers aud sisters. 

Salem was the native place of Mr Andrews, he 
was the son of the late Mr John H. Andrews of this 
city--he here first learned the rndiments of know!- 
edge and qualified himself for college at its private 
and public schools—he entered Cambridge, at the 
early age of 16. And it shows that he must have 
been not only diligent student, bat to have po. 
sessed also rare qualities of mind. He graduated in 
regular course, and with respectable ceflege honors. 
And what is of far more consequence, with a mind 
and heart uncontaminated by the variows seductions 
and temptations of a college life. On graduating he 
entered immediately the Divinity schoo’ at Cam- 
bridge. And after the regular course of instruction 
was licensed to preach the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Being yet only a youth he was in no haste 
to take upon himself the charge of a parish; he 
sought a further acquaintance with the world, with 
the duties of his profession, and his own heart. A\- 
ter preaching a little more than two ycars in various 
places, he received an invitation to preach as a candi- 
date for settiement at Chelmsford. He accepted i, 
and after a few sabbaths of probation he received a 
unanimous call from this ancient chureh and society 
to settle with them as their pastor and minister—Al- 
ter proper deliberation, and having asked and receiv. 
ed the advice and counsel of his friends, he complied 
with their wishes, and was ordained, March 30th 
1836. : 

To have gained the services and attachment of a 
man of Mr Andrews’ talents and promise was cause 
of sincere congratulation to this church and society ; 
they had long been scattered on the mountains, hay- 
ing no shepherd to care for them, and fold them ; but 
God in his good providence, had now given them one 
after their own heart, one who would serve them, 
not fcr ‘ filthy Incre’s sake,’ but throwgh love for 
their souls ; they could now be fed again’ with the 
bread of life, and have the consolations of religion ad- 
ministered in their sick and dying hours, in seasons 
of bereavement, and its requirements urged upon 
their attention at all times, 

But, alas, little did they think in this season. of 
gladness and joy, that they would be called so soon 
to drink the bitter cup of separation; every month 
and year as they passed away, seemed only to 
strengthen their mutual confidence and attachment ; 
but in a day they thought not, and in an hour they 
were not aware, death came, and the union which 
had been formed and sanctified in tears of joy was 
broken, and the deep fountains of sorrow were broken 
up with it; their pastor’s health had been so good for 
many months, his sickness was so short, his death so 
sudden and unexpected that his people were wholly 
unprepared for so mournful a visitation of divine 
providence. The young, the middle in life, the aged, 
felt as though a great calamity had befallen them, 
and were ready to exclaim,—‘ Wherefore O God 
hast thou thus dealt with us. 

The parish and church paid every respect to their 
deceased pastor in their power. All the funeral 
charges were at their expense; on the day assigned 
for his obsequies, the church and many of the parich 
assembled at his place of residence, and walked in 
procession to the meeting house where the funeral 
services were to be held ; the Throne of Grace was 

addressed in an appropriate feeling and fervent man- 
ner, by Rev. Mr Osgood, of Nashua, and a sermon, 
exccedingly well adapted to the occasion, full of 
rich thought, and abounding with spiritual consola- 
tion, was delivered by Dr Brazer of Salem ; he had 
been the minister of Mr Andrews, his firm friend, 
his bosom counsellor, his more than spiritual father ; 
he was now also the minister of his widowed mother 
and her family. 

Dr Brazer took for his text, those memorable words 
of the Savior,—« What 1 do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter.,—He took occasion 
to remark on the uses which should be made of the 
present darkness of God's Providence —Ue tllustra‘ed 
his text in an able and Christian manner, and gone 
+ ample evidence that he knew well how to open the 
richest springs of consolation, to the bereaved end af 
flicted; but it was chiefly when he came to speak 
of his connexion with, and interest in our departed 
brother, of his virtues and worth. that all hearts melt- 
ed, and the fountains of sorrow gave way. 

He observed—*I may well share in the sorrows of 
this hour, for [ was intimately and peculiarly con- 
nected with my young brother, your minister, from 
his earliest years. He was born in the parish which 
is committed tomy charge, Ile received the boly 
rite of baptism, at my hands. Ile was committed to 
my especial care, by the dying lips of his tater. 
He united in our public religious services, during 
the whole course of his childheod and youth, I ob- 
served with friendly interest bis honorable career at 
our University, _I watched over his faithful prepar- 
ation for the preaching of the Gospel. I was taken 
to his counsel in reference to his. settlement in the 
ministry. I shared in those services which solem- 
nized your union with him here. . And now that 
these connexions are all broken off, and these happy 


penne all darkened, | can well sympathise in your 
grief.’ 







In speaking of the virtues that adorned his eharac- 
ter, he remarked—< His professional life, though 
short, Was- pure, honorable, useful and continually 
improving. His message, though bricd, was faith- 
fully delivered. His mind was free, discriminating, 
and continually improving upon itself. He loved 
the work. He loved it for its own sake,and as God's 
great instrument of good to the undying soul, and he 
songht it with a single aim. His heart. wes tender, 
pure, affectionate, confiding, Anil, though froma 
constitutional diffidence he was not able to make & 
full display of all be felt. and thought, yet few felt 
more acutely, or thought more. m.turely than he... 
He would trom these causes have preferred a private. 
‘ ‘and secluded epheré of action, but he considered i 
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wrong to yield to this preterence, and sacrificed on } 
all occasions his private feeling® to what he consid- 
cred to bé the claims of “duty. His internal conics 
was apparent in his public Jubors to those who knew 
him well, and gave a peculiar and touching effect to 
services which in themselves were always sensible, 
well-considered, appropriate, sincere, and deeply 
serious. In all the more private walks of life he was 
a light, a comfort, a blessing. In. the relations of a 
Son, a Brother, and a Friend, he has left. nothing to 
be lamented, but that they were so suddenly broken 
off by his deth."—-These remarks are strictly just. 

Dr B. further added—'As | was preparing this | 
hasty and necessarily very imperfect tribute to the 
memory of my friend this morning in his accustomed 
place of study, I found a sermon just commenced 
upon the pensive remark of Job, ‘ For we are of yes- 
terday and know nothing, becauve our days upon 
earth are a shadow.’—These, with one or two intro- 
ductory sentences, were probably the last words he 
ever wrote. .He was not indeed permitted to utter 
them, but associated as they thus are with his mem- 
ory they should fall upon our hearts with an empha- 
sis that no mere words can give. How affectingly 
are they enforced in the early and rapid termination 
of his own life. How solemnly has he illustrated in 
his own brief history, that ‘ our days upon earth are | 
indeed a shadow.’ 

Thus were we instructed and edified by the 
preacher. We shall long remember ‘the gracious | 
words that proceeded out of his mouth,’ 

After the religious services at the meeting house 
were ended, the tuneral procession was again form- 
ed, and followed the corpse a short distance on its 
way to Salem—for he was buried in the tomb of Lis | 
fathers. And as the procession (urned to retrace its | 
sad, melancholy steps, all hearts in turning to take a | 
long, last, lingering look, an earthly farewell, felt to | 
exclaim, | 

* Servant of God! well done! 
Rest from thy loved employ. 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master's joy. 











Brother in Christ, farewell! 
Praise be thy new employ, 

And while eternal ages swell, 
Rest in thy Saviour’s joy. 

If it be not too late—and when is it too lute to | 
mourn with those who mourn—we would tender the | 
sympathies of many Christian hearts to the afilicted | 
mother and her family ; though they may feel some- | 
times, as it their sorrow was greater than they can 
bear, we trust they oltener feel, it is the hand of God 
that hath don? it—that great and good Being who | 
doeth all things well, and who seeth from the be- 
ginning tothe end; though they may not know now 
all the reasons that have caused him fo lay his hand 
thus heavy upon them, yet, may they not indulge 
the Christian faith, and the Christian hope, that they | 
may know hereafter, when in God's light they shall 
see light. } 

To the bereaved church and seciety, we would | 
extend the rich consolations of religion—that osm 
gion which their late pastor preached so forcibly, and | 
exemplified so beautifully in his life ; the young have | 
lost a kind friend, those in middle life, a wise guide, | 
the aged a faithful counsellor, and all a pattern of ev- 
ery good word and work. They will see his face ne) 
more. His voice willno longer warn, exhort, be- | 
seech, entreat. But though dead, does he not yet | 
speak? Comes there not a voice from his brief but | 
faithful life—Be ye reconciled to God, Comes there | 
not a voice too from his grave—Be ye also ready. | 
* For we are of yesterday, and know nothing, because 
our days upon earth are a shadow .’—O hear this voice 
of your deceased pastor, and your souls shall live— 
live in that light which is the light of men. 

It need only be added, that the Middlesex North As- | 
sociation of which Mr Andrews was an honored and | 
beloved member, and acting scribe at his death—at- | 
tended the funcral obsequies as pall-bearers,and after 
the religious services were over, and the last rites | 
paid to their lamented brother—they unanimously | 
voted to supply the desk, now vacated by his death, | 
till the first of March. And it is worthy to be record- | 
ed that both the Baptist and Universalist clergymen 
of the town, attended the funeral services, and gen- | 
erously and Christianly offered to supply the parish | 
each a Sabbath, which offer was gratefully accepted. 


| 
} 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
MRS. SARAH S. PERKINS. 

Died in this city on Thursday, March Mth, Mrs 
Sarah S. Perkins, wile of Mr Stephen H. Perkins 
and daughter of Hon. Richard Sullivan, aged 31. 

We almost shrink from attempting to describe onc | 
who while living avoided with anxiety anything like | 
pratse or notice, and whose most striking character- | 
istic was a delicacy and humility whied was pained 
by an expression of the interest and admiration with 
which she inspired eve-y onc who came into her | 
presence, But now that she bas gone from us, and | 
the light of her presence is removed from that circle 
of loved ones upon which it shone so benignantly, | 
we feel that we may be forgiven if we attempt to| 
speak of her.as she appeared to those who watched 
her from childhood and traced with intense interest | 
the progress and developement of her character 
amidst scenes of severest tria!, and the various dis- | 
cipline of life. 

We have never known any thing more beautiful 
than the manifestations of her character in early 
childhood. The most thoughtless of her companions 
felt that there was around her an atmosphere of puri- | 
ty and troth. They felt that it was natural for her | 
always to be magnanimous and gentle, and -at all 
tines lnoked upon her as a superior being and shrunk 
trom offending a spirit so lofty and so pure. In her 
presence every thing like coarseness or levity stood | 
rebuked, and every one recognized his better nature | 
in the influence which she shed upon all. With these 
traits were blended an exquisite perception of every 
thing that was beautiful and trne, with a delicate 
vein of humor which gave to her conversation an 
inexpressible charm, and was always irresistible ; 
this brilliant quality of mind was tempered by a ten- 
derness of feeling, with regard to the failures and 
defects of others which always led her to avoid cir- 

culating or deepening an impression which might in- 
jure another; so truly humble sas she—so little 
aware of her real superiority to most of those around 
her that she was even more alive toa sense of her 
own imperfections than to the faults or deficiencies of 
others. We fee! sure that all who knew her will 
bear testimony to those striking traits of character ; 
they secured for her an unbounded influence on the 
hearts who appreciated her beautiful and retiring 
virtues, and excited an enthusiastic devotion of af- 
fection such as we have seldom witnessed. 

She was indeed a being, made of the rarest ele- 
ments, and her character unfolded in an atmosphere 
peculiarly adapted to her delicate and beautiful na- 
ture. Her affections were fixed with almost too in- 
tense sensibility upon her early home, and upon 
those who made its center and its soul; and when 
these objects of devoted love, were many of them 
removed from her home on earth, the veil seemed 
withdrawn. which separated her from the spiritual 
world and we all felt that she lived im the near pres- 
ence of the unseen and the eternal, For many years 
she had been severely tried by illness and privation. 





| 
| 
| 


was obliged almost immediately to withdraw from 
most of the active cares of life; but deeply as she 
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Felt the privation when she was compelled to rélin~ |in 181 
quish her maternal cares.and many of the claims of 


others, she ‘cheerlnlly accepted this as 2 portion of 
ber trial, and as she advanced through months and 
yéars of suffering and weakness to the closevof live, 
she was still tranquil firm and cheertul. She telt 
neither anxiety nor regret; but yielded up all hee 
dearest interests to that gracious Father who accord- 
ing to his precious promises will ever ‘keep those 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Him.’ 
Thus did ¢ that gradual unclothing of the n ortal body 
seem to be a putting on of the garments of beauty 
and life’—and without a struggle she gently felt 
asleep, only to wake in the light and the joy of 
Heaven. 

Those who were privileged to live in the. light of 
her pure and elevating presence feel that in her de- 
parture they have lost a visible link that united them 
with the spiritual world; but we trustthat through 
the influence of her memory and example she may 
still minister to their consolation and stimulate their 
virtue and thas be permittrd in death asin life to 
bless those who were dearest to her. B. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
Died, in Waltham, March 16th, Marina C. 
wile of Valentine Baxter, aged 54. 


And, doth the spirit sleep, 
Enshrouded by the tomb ? 

Doth no enkindling ray of light, 
Break on the mourner’s gloom ? 


Doth nought but doubt and fear, 
Linger avound the grave ? 

Is there no balm, the wound to heal, 
No power, the soul to save ? 


Ah yes! "tis Jesus’ voice, 
With hope, the heart can fill ; 
Calm the dark waves of sorrow’s sea, 
And whisper ‘Peace, be still!” 


’Tis faith, gilds death’s dark hour, 
And wipes the tearlul eye ¢ 

Its sunbeams pierce the darkeoime clouds, 
That veil the realms on bigh. 


Those realms where all is peace, 
Nor death nor sorrows come : 

Love fakes no lingering, sad farewell, 
In that eternal home. 


Then mourner, weep no more, 
When hopes like these are given ; 
True, earth may hold the fading form, 
The spirit lives in heaven. 


Sweet is its calm repose, 
Pillowed on Jesus’ breast ; 
Triumphant o’er the stings of death, 
In robes celestial drest. 


Then haste, prepare to joia 
The loved, the lost above ; 

To wake the lyre to living strains, 
Where all is joy, and love. 


@Valtham, March 16, 1839. L. B. T. 








INTELLIGENCE, 





Meteor.—On Tuesday evening last, at about 9 
o’clock, a very brilliant and beautiful Meteor made 
its appearance in the heavens, Its direction, as seen 
from this city, was towards the N. E. It is said tobe 
the largest Meteor that has heen seen here for many 
years—its apparent size having been larger than that 
of the full orbel moon. “Notwithstanding the fight 
of the moon at the time, it lit up the whole heavens, 
toa high degree, with that peculiar glow and hue 
attendant on the blaze of these transient bodies. By 
those who saw it within deors from their rooms, it 
was thought to have been an intense flash of light- 
ning. 

A Good Exrample.—It has been a long-continued 
custom for the Governor of Maryland to give a pub- 
lic entertainment on the day of his inauguration, 
of which the members of Asseinbly, officers of Gov- 
e nment and others were wont to partake. Of course 
such an entertainment was a source of considerable 
expense, to say nothing of the loss of time, unneces- 
sary waste, temptation to intemperance, &e. Our 
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auf a“ rom the geri of the.definitive treaty of 
Ce eee SOer irty years before, a ques- 
ton on the topic id aovey if id , or would any 
dispute claim have appeafed to this day, had it vot 
been ascertained during the: war uf 1812 to 1815, that 
, no laud communicating between Quebec and Halitex 
existed, except through the northern. part of the 
| State of Maine, unless by a route so circuitous that 
it is equivalent to a non intercouourse. A claim, 
therefore, was commenced, for al! that portion of the 
country which thus formed.a, barrier to a nearly di- 
sect route between Canada and New Brunswick. 

‘Two facts in this connection ate remarkable. The 
whole contested territory at present is not worth a 
good farmnear London or Boston,and ‘the’ treaty 
which defines the boundary is just.as-evident as 
water flowing in its natural course. A more easily 
| decided question can scarcely be proposed, because 
the current of water is both visible and tangible.” 

Now it is therefore cheering, that the British peri- 
odiculs cualesce with the Judgment and. feelings of 
American citizens on this topic, and strenously urge 
the maintenance of concord. 


The North West Angle of Nova Scotia.—Sir 
John Harvey, in this letter to Mr. Fox, of the 6th 
inst. inadvertently uses an expression, which shows 
{in three words that the British claim is unfounded, as 
plainly as it could be shown by volumes of labored 
argument. By treaties of 1783. and 1814, the boundary 
line is to commence at the Worth West Angle of 
Nova Scotia, fthat is, New Brunswick] and the 
British have of late years undertaken to fix this com- 
mencing pointat Mars Hill Sir John in the letter 
referred to, speaks of + the territory in dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States on the 
South West Frontier of the Province.’ Now the 
territory in dispute of course lies North and West of 
Mars Hill. All the recent events, which:ferm the 
subject of Sie John’s Corres 
have taken place North West and North of Me 
Hill. If then Mars Hill itselt is the North West | 
corner 6! New Brunswick, ft is pretee difficult to 
conceive how the territory indispute canlie on the 
‘ South West Frontier’ of that Province. 
perfectly right in speaking of that portion of the fron- 
tier, which lies South of the St. John, as ‘the South 
West Frontier ;’ but then bow any particular point 
in that South West Frontier can be the North West 
Angle might be difficult toexpluin. It is in tact a 
| melancholy reflection, that two civilized and chris- 
‘ tian countries, united by ties of kindred bloed, areon 

the eve of a desolating war, because one of them 
maintains that the North Western corner of alcertain 
| Province is at the South Western Frontier of the 
| Province. 


| Road to the Red Sea.—The New York Commer- 
| cial says.—*We learn by letters from Alaxandria, 
| that eight hundred Luropeans crossed the isthmus of | 
Suez last year, on their passage toand from India; 
and that a regular coach conveyance will be soon 
established between the shores of the Levant and the 
{ nearest points for embarkation on the borders of the 
| Red Sea.’ 


During 1888 there have been printed in Paris 
6603 works in various languages, 967 engravings and 
| lithographic plates, 173 maps and upwards of 1000 

pieces of music. 
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| | Thoughts, &« 8vo 
_Burtons Anatomy of Melancholy, 8vo 
Curiosities of Literature’, 8vo- 
Hancocks Comiton Road Steam Carriages 
Bruffs Engineering Field work, plates, 8vo: 
. Burkes works, 2 vols royal 8vo- 4 
- Land.ot Burns, 4to 
Novum Testamentnm Polyglottam, 4to 
Prologomena to Bib. Sac. &e 4to- 
Schillers works, 8vo complete ‘ 
. Foxe’s Acts and Monuments of.the Church, 4to 
James’ Illustrations ef the Passions, 8vo illustrated’ 
Southeys Poetical works 10 vou 12mo 
Findens Iustrations of the Bible, 2 vols 8vo = - 
» Book of Geins, 3 vols beautifully bound Sve. 
Campbells Poetical works, 8vo,.ilusirated. 
| Saunders’ Reformers, 8vo 
Scotts Poetical works, Edinburg and Paris editions 
Oxford Bibles, good variety 
Byron Gallery, 8vo 
Dictionary of Painters, Sculptors, Engravers and Ar- 
chiteets, 2 vols 12ino 
The Ettrick Shepherd’s Tales, 6 vols 12mo' 
Jeremy Taylors works, 8 vols /' 
Mrs Jameson’s romance of Biography, 2 vols 12mo 
Mirabeau’s Letters, 2 vols 12in0 
Wiffen’s Tasso, 2 vols 18mo 
Aldine editions of Milton, Cowper, Goldsmith, Kirke 
White, Gray &c 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols, numerous plates: 
Wordsworths Poetical works; 6 vols 12mo 
Bishop Butler’s whole works, 1 vol 12:mo 
Lounger’s Common Place Book, 2 vols 12ino 
Chambers’ Scottish Biography, 4 vols 28-plates 
Townley Gallery, 2 vols 12mo 
Hustraied Family Bible, 4to 
Isham’s Episties, 4 vols 8vo 
arrick’s private correspondence, 2 vols 4to 


Sir John is * Barbour on the Strength of Materials &c 


Clarke’s Riches of Chaucer 
Mudie’s Mental Philosophy 
Opinions of the Bible, 12mo 
Bacon's Essays and wisdom of the Ancients 
‘Ures Philosophy of Manufactures, 12ino 
Crabbes loetical works, 8 vols 12uno 

&c §e &c 

Received and for sale b 
JAMES MUNROE §& CO. 
mh 30 134 Washington steet. 
LEONARD'S ARITHMETIC. 
Just Published. 

Practical Treatise on Arithmetic, wherein every 

principle taught is explained in a simple and obh- 
vious manner ; containing Numerous Questions, and 
conibining the useful properties of former works 
with the modern nmprovements. Being a Complete 
System in one book, To which is added a Descrip- 
tion of Book Keeping, with numerous Examples for 
practice.— By George Leonard, Jr. 


as to be completely understood by the most moderate 
capacity, having no previous kaowledge of the sub- 
ject. It advances by regular and almost impercepti- 





A steam ship has been launched at Greenock for 
| the East India Steam Company. She is 1205 tone, | 
| and will make the passage to India, touching af the 

| Cape of Good Hepe, in 60 days. The India Steam 

iat are about to build 6 vessels ef 1500 tons, 
| each. 
{ 


| The following isa list of foundlings received in the 
central hospital of Paris since 1640, divided into pe- 
riods of 25 years, 

From 1640 to 1664 there were received 9,002 chil- 
dren: 1665 to 1689, 19,874; 1696 to 1714, 47,448: 
1715 to 1739, 56,216; 1740 to 1764, 104,041: 1765 
to 1789, 153,839; 1790 to 1813, 103,940: 1814 to 
1835, 123,310. Total for 195 years, 617,170. 


A Geologieal Wonder.—On Wodnesday the mi- 
, hexs at work in Ridgehill coal pit, Lower Clarksfield, 
| Oldham, strnck upon a rock, on cutting which they 
found imbedded in the solid mass a frog alive! It 
was discovered at a depth of one hundred and four 
| yards from the surface, and was of a coal color ; but, 
on being brought out of the pit, it became of the 
usual hue, and was ulive a few days ago at Lower 
Clarksfield. 





QF" Notsce.—Subscribers in Cincignati,. 
Ohio, who received their accounts for the Chris- 


tian Register, with last week’s paper, will please 





to pay Mr W. P. Rice, who is authorised te re- 
ceipt their bills. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
There are times when the pecuniary resour- 





ces of this paper from hills due and becoming 





due within our immediate reach, are very small ; 
jand when our reliance for meeting the necessary | 
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ble gradations, from the easy and obvious, to the more 
difficult parts; rendering the labors of the scholar 
agreeable and amusing, and saving the teacher much 
trouble and vexation. The reason of every rule is 
made cyident, either by questions which lead the 
scholar to discover its trath, or by short, simple, aad 
lucid explanations. 

The articles are arranged in more natural order 
than that usually employed, so that the operations in 
many subjects are performed by merely applying 
preceding principles, without any new rute. As 
goon as ary principle is explained, it is often employ- 
éd in succeeding parts of the work, thereby recalling 
it, fixing itin the mind, and showing its practical ap- 
plication. : 

There is no superficial or mutilated account of any 
subject ; all that is important concerning it being giv- 
en ; and thisis done, not only within the bounds usu- 
ally empluyed, but often so as to enhance the sim- 
plicity of the work. 

The subject of Book-Keeping will be found to be 
treated in a mest useful and practical manner ; for it 

- eonteins not the proper specimens and explana- 
tions, but the scholar is required to form a book, and 
arrange in it transactions which are statedin a pro- 
miscucus manner. ’ 

~ “CUpieus Questions are ptaced at the bottom of each 
page. They resemble their appropriate answers in 
phraseology, whereby much time and trouble is 
saved the Icarner, as well as the instructer. 

The simplicity of the work, the regular gradations 
by which it proceeds from the easy and obvious parts 
to those which are more difficult, combined with the 
numerous questions, and the peculiar adaptation to 
their respective answers, render this, Arithmetic 
superior for the purpose of Self-Instruction. It is 

lain and practical, and therefore well fitted for the 
swt and Mechanic. No arithmetic contains more 
that is useful for the Merchant, or better adapted 
to h s purpose ; nor is the mode of reasoning and gen- 
eral plan ill suited to the Scientific or Literary Stu- 


newly-elected chief magistrate, Governor tirayson, |; weekly cash expenses, is almost wholly un) dent. 


has had the moral courage to depart from this time 
honored but arbitrary practice ; be gave no such ban- 
quct. But he did what was vastly more creditable 
to himself and beneficial to others ; he deposited in 
the hands of a lady in Annapolis,a sum more than 
equal to the costs attending such a gala day, with in- 
stinctions to distribute it among the needy. This is 
an example worthy of being followed by those who 
are honored with a seat in the Gubernatoria! Chair of 
other States, where it has been the practice for the 
*man of the people's choice “to feed that portion of 
the people whe could not with any propriety be de- 
nominated ‘ the hungry."—Lutheran Observer. 


Vew Continent. in South Sea. 
ploring Expedition 
ship Caledonian. recently arrived at Stonington, re- 
ports having met at Talcahuanz, with Commodore 
d’Urville’s Exploring expedition. The new conti- 
nent the Commodore spoke of discovering in S. lat. 
60, Capt. Pendleton has no doubt it Pa'mer’s Land, 
discovered by the A:nericans in 1320-21. 


Distressing Accident.—At the Black Heath Coal 
Mines, in Chesterfield, 12 miles from Richmond in 
Virginia, on the 18th inst. there was a fire damp ex- 
plosion, by which alarge number of persons lost 
their lives, Two overseers and fitty and sixty, or 
as one account says, thirty or forty pii laborers had a 
short time previously gone down into the mine, most 
of whom, it was supposed, perished. The Richmond 
Compiler says, that four of them had been gotten out, 
who, it was supposed, would recover—two others 
were seen dead; and cries and groans were dis- 
tinctly heard from some who had not been reached. 

So gréat was the consternation and dismay that the 
accuracy of details could not be relied on; and so 
great was the terror among all in the vicinity that 
the proper efforts could not be promptly made to get 
out the unfortunate laborers. 

One of the three at the mouth of the pit, alludea to 
above, ia living with both legs broken. The other 
two were immediately killed. The shaft and engine 
are but littl: injured. 

The Richmond Compiler of Wednesday adds the 
following ; 

Up to 4 o'clock yesterday evening, only four more 
bodies -had been gotten out. They were lifeless, 
and in a very mutilated condition, haying been taken 
trom beneath a great bulk of coal. 

One of the four gotten out alive on Monday has 
since died. Mr. Beverly Heth, with his assistants, 
is causing every possible exertion to get out the 
bodies. There is but little hope that any more of 
The explosion took 
place at.6 o’clock on Monday morning, and thirty 
four hours had elapsed when we last heard from the 
Pits, in which time, if any had escaped death from 
the very violent explosion, they must have died of 
suffocation ; the structures for conducting air in the 
shaft beiny so much injured. 

The air below was so impure that great caution 
was necessary to preserve the lives of those who de- 
scended to succor the unfortunate beings. 

There is still uncertainty as to the number of Ja- 
borers who ‘had gone down before the explosion. 
The superintendents say that 40 is about the number. 

The shaft is 800 feet deep. The cngine is but 


little injured. 


Gov. Finley, of the Mississippi Colony in Liberia. 
was murdered and robbed, in September last, by a 
party of the natives at Bussa Cove., when on a jour- 
ney to Monrovia 


North Eastern Boundary.—The following ex- 
tract from the Eclectic Review, published in London, 
February Ist, 1839, shows that there is no universally 
established opinion in England, in favor either ol the 
validity of the British claim, or of the great valuc of 
the territory claimed.-- Daily Adv. 

‘The northeastern boundary line bas been a subject 
of national controversy, ever since the treaty of Ghent 


The French Er | » 
Capt. Pendleton, of the whale ; 


| payments from places at a greater or less dis- 
tance from the city. This is pcculiarly the case | 
| at the present moment, and it indeces the pub- 


| lisher respectfully and urgently to request sub- | 
| scribers out of the city, who are indebted tor 


ithe paper, to forward immediately, by mail or ; 
| otherwise, whatever may be convenient. Re- | 
| ceipts, according with the regular terms of the | 
poper, s*all be promptly returned. 





M ARRIAGES. 


~ In this city on Tuesday Evening by the Rev. Mr’ 





| Bartol, Mr Charles L. Thayer to Harriett L. daughter | 
of the late David Rice Esq. 

In this city, by Kev Mr Young, Mr Samuel C. | 
Capen to Miss Ann C. Billings. 

In this city, on Monday morning, By Rev Mr | 
Pierpont, Mr Wait Barton, of Marion County, Mis- | 
souri, to Miss Hannah Frothingham, daughter of | 
Nath. Frothingham, Esq. of Boston. 

In Hingham, Mr David Lewis, (firm of Burdett & | 
Lewis) of Boston, to Miss Joanna K, daughter of Capt 


Abner Hersey. 
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In this city on Thursday 21Ist inst. Miss Mary | 
Ann, daughter of Mr James Clapp, 16. 

In this city, 18th inst. very suddenly, Mr William 
B. Thompson, 19. 

In Bridgewater, 23d inst. Mr Elijah Storrs, 89. A | 
gentleman of great uprigh(oess and purity of charac- | 
ter. ’ 

At Hartford, 24th inst. Miss Martha S. Phillips, 
daughter of Hon. Tonathan Phillips, of this city.- 
In Concord, N. H. Mrs Catharine Kent, aged 46.) 
wife of Col. Wm. Kent. 

In Brunswick, Geo. 14th inst. Mrs Charlotte, wife | 
of I. C. Plant, Esq. and daughter of Hon. Lovell! 
Walker, of Leomister, Mass. 22. 
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PLEN DID ENGLISH BOOKS.—Critic of Pure | 
Reason, translated from ‘he original of Immanuel 
Kant, | vol 8vo 
Middleton's Life of Cicero, new ed 1 vol 
Burnet’s History of his own Times, with Notes, I v. | 
Bishop Butler’s works, with Life &c by Dr Halefox, | 
Hudibras, by Samuel Butler, 2 vols 
Lownde’s Bibliographer’s Manual 4 vols 
Clarke’s Riches of Chaucer, 1 vol f 
The Naturalist’s Library, vol 22 ! 


&<, 1 vol 4to 
The Green House, Hot House, and Stove, hy Chas. ' 

McIntosh 
The Flower Garden, containing directions for the 

cultivation of all garden flowers, ‘&e 
Rozers’s Poems, illustrated by 72 vignettes i 
Taylor’s Holy, Living and Dying, 1 vol 
The Poems of Shakspeare, Aldine Edition t 
W iffen’s Tasso, 20 weod engravings, 2 vois ‘ 
Grose and Pegge’s Provincial Glossary, 1 vol 
Libles, Oxford editions, all sizes, in splendid binding 

&¥c ec 

This day received and for sale by 
_ CHAS. C. LITTLE. & JAS BROWN, 

m30 112, Washington street. 

ONCHOLOGY.—A Manual of Conchology, ac- : 

cording to the system laid down by Lamark,with 
the late improvements by De Blainville, exemplified 
and arranged for the use of students, b Thomes 
Wyatt, M.A. Illustrated by thirty six plates, con- 
taining more than two hundred Types, drawn from | 
the natural shell—a few copies beautifully colored. 

Just received by JAMES MUNROE § CO. 184 

Washington st. m 39 











The work is printed in neat Boston school book 
style, on good paper, and is well bound. 

iF We are very desirous that this Arithmetic 
shou'd be examined by allinterested in Education, 
believing it will be found to be a superior work for 
Schools, Aeademies, &c., and also for Self-Instruc- 
tion. 

Copies to Teachers for exainination (with a view to 
introducing it) gratis. 

This day published by GEORGE W. LIGHT, 1 
Cornhill, Boston; and 126 Fulton street, New York. 

m3 





Second edition, just published and for sale at 
mh 30 TICK NOR’S 
onl ARCHITECTURE. 
HOMPSON’S RETREATS—a series of designs 
consisting of Plans and Elevatieus for Cottages, 
Villas, and ornamental buildings. 

D’Earn’s Designs for Lodges, and entrances to 
Parks, Paddocks, and Pleasure Grounds, in the Go- 
thic, Cottage and Fancy styles. 

Lugar’s Plans and Views of ornamental domestic 
buildings, executed in the castellated and other 
styles. 

Lalever’s Stair and Handrail construction, practi- 
cally explained in a series of designs. 

For eale at TICKNOR’S, 
mh 30 135 Washington street. 
CHARJ.ES C. LITTLE & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, NOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
at the Store recently occupied by 
Hitxitarpn, Gray & Co., 
Vo. 112 Washington street, 
Charles C. Little, Boston. 
James Brown. 





by. ry Cora ee tt B45: kes 
gots Weald Nations,.by. McCulloch 8vo 
‘Poole’s testi y at Sypris mea tis ¥. 
ony of: ‘the Gespels, by Lant Car- 
y _ | minute in directions,’ he eecz 
8v 


The work commences in a very simple manner, so |’ 





Pe A 


QUNDAY SCHOOL GUIDE.— This i. one 


|which have -appesred on’ the bubjeet of Su 
books... By consent tobe. (ip: tee thes 

n words, ‘exceedingly plain in language, and 
ite in. yped in a great measur 
the besetting sin of The * Guides” and * Friends’ a 

‘Manuals’ ofi the present day,—that of raniing out 
into ¢ague generalities, and common-place declama- 
fion. “Scarcely a question Fad sritep as regards the 
obligations, method, or objects of Sunday Schools, 
which is pot taken up and: discussed in this little 


_.| volume. The arguments on. both: sites are given 
ag distinctness and candor.’— Christian Ex- 
a : 


sare reater vantity of good tnatter could not easi- 
bs An 


ght into the same compass; there is noth- 
ing irrelevant or wordy; and the book will be found 
by those for whom it is written,.and who will read it 
in a serious spirit with the purpose of self-improve- 
ment, full of wise and profitable matter.”— Salem 
paper. 
‘Mr Muezey’s little work, the cost of which is on 
ly 60-cen!s, will: put every teacher in possession of 
all the information he needs, to direct .him.io the 
way he should go. Before the road was dark, dubi- 
ous and misty. Jt is now al! light, pleasant and 
clear. The work is full-of natural cad portiddet il- 
lustrations. We ardeuitly. and earnestly recommend 
it to the study of every Sunday School Teacher, and 
every parent, and to- every friend'tothe improvement 
of his race, as one that will interest, invigorate, and 
improve them all’—S. School: Teacher. 
‘Itis written in an easy and agreeable style ; 
deals. with: es extensive range of topics ; introdu- 
cesa variety of printed illustrations ;: presents high 
motives and aims— and breathes a:sprit of sincere and 
manly piety. Precisely such a‘ book has been long 
in demand: Teachers and friends of:Sunday Schools 
may be assured it will materially increase their 
knowledge and interest, their faith and efficacy.’— 
C. Register. 
Forsale by WEEKS, JORDAN § CO. 121 Wash- 
ington street. ~ Dee march 16 
EW BOOKS.— Evira, or the Nabob’s Wile, by 
the author of Village Reminiscences. 

Sterling & Penrudiock, by the author of Tren:aine, 
Dr Vere, &c. : 

Spirit of the East, or Urquhart’s Travels. 

Prince and the Pedler, by the author ot the Heiress. 








, Jack Adams, the Mutineer of the Bounty, by Capt 


Chammer. 

Jack Sheppard, by W. A’. Ainsworth, 2’ engravings. 
Nickleby, No: FT, two engravings. 
Wisdom and Genius of Shakspeare. 
Conversations on Nature and Art ;. Dr Bell’s Lessons 
on the Hiuman Frame, for Schools and families. 

Just received and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner 
of Washington and School street. m23 


ROSPECTUS OF THE MONTHLY MiSs- 
CELLANY OF REEIGIUN AND LET- 
TERS.—In the month of April next, will be is- 
sued, the first number of a Periodical under the 
above title. 

In asking for it the patronage of the public it is 
proper to describe the position which it is intended 
to eceupy, the objects which it will be the aim of the 
work.to promote, and the spirit in, which it is tobe 
conducted, 

It will be the great object of this publication to 
furnish religious reading for the people ; to discuss 
subjects of religion and morals, and of literature in 
its religious aspects, in a manner which shall meet 
the wants of intelligent and inquiring laymen. 
Whilst it is hoped’ that its pages will exhibit the re- 
sults of deep: thought and’ soundlearninz, care will 
be taken to avoid an exclusively theological and learn- 
ed character. 

The Miscellany is not designed to be a controver- 
sial work. Its exhibitions-of truth and duty will, in- 
deed be founded on Unitariam views of Christianity ; 
but, as the community in- which it is oxpected chiefly 





controversy between Unitarians and their fellow 


much to defend those opinions, as to: treat them in 
their practical bearings, and to show their power to 
produce holiness of life.. 

The principal topics to. which the pages of this pe- 
riodical' will be devoted, are, Discussions of iimpor- 


duty ;—The phi:anthropie enterprises of the day ;— 
Religious biography ;—Expositions of Scripture ;— 
IHustrations of religious truth by works of fancy and 
fietion ;— Notices of Books :—Spirit of” English relig- 
ious periodicals ;—and Intelligence, te: which a con- 
siderable portion of! each number will: be scrupulous- 
ly set apart ; 

The numbers of the Miscellany will be made up 
as much as possible in reference te the passing times, 
and in the adoption and arrangement of articles, brev- 
ity, variety and point wil) be especially aimed at. 

The editarial departuwent will be conducted by 
Rev. C. Palfrey, who has obtained promises of aid 
from-many of the most distinguished clergymen of 
the Unitarian body, and who will be assisted by con- 
| tribution from v.any of our principal literary writers. 
Terms.—The Monthly Miscellany, will be. pub- 





octavo pages each, beantifally printed on new type, 
)at Three Do lars per annura, in advanee. 

*." Booksellers, Postmasters and Clergymen 
throv.ghout the country, who are interested in the 
| work, are respecttully requested to act as our Agen‘s; 
iy’ procuring and forwarding subscriptions. Commu- 
|. wications relating to the work, should be addressed to 

WILLIAM CROSBY & CO, Publishers, 18 Wash- 
‘ington street, Boston. 


X’S SUNDAY SCHOOL PRAYER BOOK.— 
| E* This tittle Manual has already been introduced 
linto many Sunday Schools, where it is very much 
liked. A-letfer from a clergyman pronounces it the 





TPHILOTHEA, a Romance, by Mrs D. L. Child. | best Manual he has yet examined. Published by 


m 7 





| WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
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'CYFFICE of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, at No. 124 Washington st., 
istf ji2 


, Opposite School street. 


PENMANSHIP. 
| THE STUDY Of YEARS REDUCED To Hours! 
' A splendid Hand Writing obtained in 12 Lessons: 
R. J. Y. TIFT respectinily informs the inttab- 
i itants of the city of Boston, that he has opened 
an Academy for a short time, at the corner of 
| Fremont aud Howard streets, (near Concert Iall,) 
to instruct in the art of Writing. All those who as- 
pire to become elegant writers, must make immedi- 
‘ ate application. Success guaranted. 
| «{ have examined several writing books of Mr 
Tifi’s scholars, and have no hesitation ia saying that 
in all I have seen, great improvement is inanifested.’ 
— Francis Baylies. 
TerMs.--Children under 12 years, $3; over 12 
and under 16, &5. Ladies and Gen'lemen of 4!! 
ages, $10—payuble in advance. march 16° 
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LARGE STOCK OF NEW SHAWLS, SILK GOODS, MOUSELAINE DE LAINES, &c. 
E. F. NEWHALL, 


179 Washington s 


as eeerpwrred yi ry * 


Has received an elegant assortment of SPRING GOODS, among which are 


Rich French Cashmere SHAWLS, with new medallion, harlequin, rose and wreath patterns; on 
tawn, drab, green, blue, salmon, brown, scarlet, bird of paradise, jet, blue-black, and white grounds.— 


Prices trom 12 to 50 dollars each. 


Ex:ra French Thibet Long Shawls, very rich and heavy borders, with Black, green, red and white 


centret —F 10m 30 to 50 dollars each. 


India Camel’s hair Shawls and Scarfs—various prices. 
Merino long and square Shawls, of best quality—red; black and white. ’ 
English Cashmere and Victoria Shawls, rich and beautiful colors; on scarlet, fawn, drab, white and 


bla¢e k.—Prices trom 12 to 25 dollars, each. 


French Woollen Travelling Shawls, large size and new styles. 


Edinboro’ Shawls, io great variety ; on black, white, green, drab, fawn, slate, red, ash, bird of 
The Floral Cabinet and Magazine of exotic Botany, { dise, and blue-black grounds; styles sitnilar to the French Cashmeres—Prices from 4 dollars to 16 dollars 


_ each. ‘ 


para- 


‘The above make altogether a better assortment of HAVDSOME SHAWLS than has been offered 


at any previous season. 


iL? Purchasers desirous of obtaining the most Fashionable Styles at the very lowest prices, are in- 


vited to examine this assortinent. 


French Kmbroidered Capes and Collars, best work. 
Alepines, Thibet and Cashmere Cloths, Neapolitans, Cambleteens, Irish Poplins, and other articles 


suitable for Travelling Habits. 


Elegant new Mouselaine de Laines and Chalies--white and colored grounds, 
Plain Chalies and Mouselaines ; French Calicoes and Lawns; Chantilla Lace Veils, some extra large 


and rich; Irish Linens; Linen Sheetings ; Damask 


Table Cloths and Nopkins ; Linen Cambric Handker- 


chiefs; figured and plaided white Cambrics, and Marseilles Quilts. 


; SILK GOODS. 
Rich figured Reps and Pou de Sois, a beautiful assortment of colors and choice styles, some entirely 


new, with two colors; plain Rep and corded Silks—colors blue-black, jet, olive, brown, 


fawn, ashes of 


roses, and delicate light shades; plain Pou de Sois and Gro de Naples, a similar assortment of colors, va- 
rious prices; plain English Lustrings, all choice colors,a very desirable article, of fine lustre ; double-faced 
Silks, blue-black and colored, large and small figures ; extra super and common jet and blue-black Silks, 


plain and figured. 


Velvets—Rich French Pelisse Satins, fastiionable colors ; black India Satins, levantines, Sinchaws, ~ 


and various other descriptions of Silk Goods, making an extensive assortment well worthy the attention o! 


purchasers who want desirable articles at less than the usual prices. 


ly mh23 


he most valuable works of "ie 


to circulate has passed beyond. tle elements ot the 


Christians, it will be the object of this work, not so { 


tant and interesting subjects of Christian doctrine and - 


lished on the first of every month, in numbers of 48 | 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL 1N CHELSEA, 
HE xeon pe siong leave to intorm bis friends 
and the pr blic that he ses (0 a private 
school ie Chelsea, in which will tS ote. 
struct pupils of both sexes, in the Ancient and Mod- 
ern languages as well as the various braaches of aa 
English Education ae iF 

A few lads can be accommodated with beardin- 
his own family. The first quarter will commence 
on Monday, April 8th. 5 

He is permitted to refer to Rev. Dr Tuckerman, 
Rev. Dr Parkman, and Benjamin Shurtleff, M. Dz 

wt ORATIO ALGER. 

: ., march 16 
BOARDING AND DA¥ SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Reler to Sidnéy Witlard, A; B. M “2 
Buckingham, J. Livermore, R M. Hodges, Charlee 
Everett, A. Rice, Trustees of the School. 

The Academical Year commences the second 
Monday of September, and consists of four quarters, 
of eleven weeks each, unléss the annual Thanksgiv- 
ing divide the first and-second quartors-unequally. 

The first three Vacations ave one week each ; the 


fourth, five weeks. 
$150 = 





Bonrd &c. for a year, ' 

a ;Winteror Spring, 505 in 
— quarte r, tone pi » 45 Nadvnee.. 
— ot. bik eth Sie and Ctassical de- 
partment, @6, , an a-quarter; or. $20, 

} and $55 a year, in fred om Lane OO 

Music, with use of Piano, ‘a quarter: 

Painting in Water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the Sebiouk witheut addition- 
al charge. 

Any one branch other than Music, $10 a quarter: 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

Teacher of Musicy:.Chaples Zeuner, President of 
the Handel Haydn Society; Boston. 

Teacher of Modern Languages, Li de Mariotti; 
University, Parma. 

Teacher of Drawing, Painting, and Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Mrs. Mack. . 

Cowpetent Young Ladiés assist in varidus branch» 
es, one of whom, at least resides in-the family ef the 
Principal. 

D. Mack, Principal: 

Cambridge, Nov: 10th; 1888: nov 24 
Bargains in Fashionable Broadcloths, Cdssimeres, 

and Ladies’ Cloths, 

AT JOHN H. PRAY’S 
VARIETY CLOTH STORE, 
No, 48, Washington Street, .Boston,. 

8 doors North of ‘the Post Office. 

\ V HO is daily receiving and constantly supplied: 

with, and offérs his Priends, Cestomers and 
Purchasers generally, a very complete-assortinent of: 
Foreign and Domestic Woollen Goods, consisting of: 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Ladies’ Habit and Pelisse 
Cloths, &e. &c. Along which are superlative 
wool-dyed black, blue and colored French and Ger-. 
man Broadcloths, English do. super and fine, of eve- 
ry fashionable color and mixture. Double and-single 
miiled black, blue, fancy colored and mixed Cassi-- 
meres, of Euglish, French and German manutacture. 
American Broadcloths and Cassimeres, of the best~ 
qualities and most- permanent and ‘fashionablé «its. 
Ladies Broadcloths, of delieate texture and beautiful’ 
colors, Queen’s Habit and Pelisse Clottis. 

For -Surtouts and Over Coats.—Doubié mitted’ 
:Gerinan and London Broadcloths, Kerseys, Lion 

















; Skin Coatings, Pilot and. Beaver Cloths. 

Flannels of English and American Manufacture, 
warranted not to shrink in washing. 

Cashmere and Lama -Cidths, Erminettes, Camble- 
teens, Freneh Bombazines, Gambroons, Merinos,. 
Lastings, Drillings, Jeans, &c. dc. 

Linens and Cottons, bleaelfed'and unbléached- 

Vestings, comprising figured and plain Velvet, 

Silk and Satin. Valéntia, Marseilles and Silk and’ 
; Worsted Do. of the latest fashions. 

Trimmings for .Coats, Pants and. Vésts, viz; But- 
tons, all sorts, Silk, Twist, . Thread,. Canvass, Pad- 
ding, Brown Linen, Cambrics, SH#& Serge, &c. 

Also a general assortment of" goods adapted to the 
seasons selected carefutly with reference to-strength: 
| of fabric and beawiy of colors and finish; whieh Pur- 
| chasers are respectfully invited to call and examine,. 
| and are assured that they will be sold at wholesale 
| or retail at the very lowest-prices. m 23; 
| PURE SPERM O1b.. 

j T. HASTINGS, 101 State street; has con- 
} je stantly forsale Winter, Fall, end Spring strain- 
| cd Sperm Oil, of -first quality, for family use. Oi 
| cannisters of various sizes. 

Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13 istf: 


SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
To Instructors of P and Schools. 
| HE Author of American Popular Lessons offers 
to Instructors a series of reading. books, design - 
| ed for the use of schools.. These books are intended 
not merely to teach reading for reading’s sake, but 
| to suggest an intelligent-method of instruction ia 
| preference to one merelymechanical. They attempt 
to communicate something of the knowledge of na- 
ture, to instil the principles of a right conduct from 
the earliest age, to furnish elements of true history, 
| and to form a just literary taste. The books are :— 
Prima» y- 

1. Introduction to Popular , hahaa 

2. American Popular Lessons. 

3. Primary Dietionary. 

Progressive. 

4. Sequel to Popular Lessons. 

5. Tales trom American History. 
6 Poetry for Schools, 
7. Grecian Histo: y. 
8 
9 
10 

















j 
} 





. English History. 
. Biography for Schools. 
. Elements of Mythology. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 
intended for the youngest class of learners. Its les- 
sons are exceedingly plain, and systematically’de- 
signed to please and inform children. It is illustratd 
ed by numerous cute. This book is approved by the 
Public School Society of New York, and is used in- 
their Schoole. 

American Popular Lessons is consecutive to the 
Introduction, and carries forward the learner toatfur- 
ther knowledge of the eterments of morality, tHe man- 
ners of nen, and the habits of animals. American 
Popular Lessons has been extensively used for many 
years in town and country. 

Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand werds 
in common use. It’is intended to teach to-fitink as 
well as to spell, and has been provedto be as useful 
as any book in the series. 

Sequel to Popular Lessons, isa first book ofhistory. 
It regards history as agreat'lesson of morality, and 
constantly suggests the distinction between right and 
wrong. 

Tales trom American History, form Nos. 9, 10, 11 
of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ; the severa, 
volumes form an entire’serise, and may be used sep- 
arately and singly,.or in succession. No, 9. embraces 
the important history of Maritime Discovery, and the 
Lite of Columbus. This workis ee tee 
ed by the best judges of aren | Pesci 

Poetry for Schools, is a series of on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a briefsystem of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature, from the age of Elizabeth to the 
American Poets. 

Grevian History, is the history of Greece, fpom a 
remote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws, and institutions of the Greeks, 
t _— with the Geography of Greece;.it is illustrat- 
ed by Maps and Engravings. 

English Histery, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspieu- 
ous details, to show the benefits of civilization anid 
public virtue. 

Biography for Schools. This work is intending to 
furnish a series of virtuous examples from real life, 
by means of which persons may be instrueted 
in right action, by the genuine consequences of right 
and rable conduct. 

Elements of 2 ma he This work has been 
found highly useful in classical education. 

These Books invite the examination of teachers. 
They have been approved by the best sehelars in the 
country. Without increasing its labor or expense, 
they greatly extend the common course of education. 
They are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and of a durable fabric. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ington street. tf sept 16 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSEAVER. 
SPIRITUAL SONG. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


When ia its dark and fearful hours, 
The troubled heart almost despairs ; 
When fell disease the strength o’erpowers, 
And anguish on the vitals wears ; 
When these who share our warmest love, 
By grief and sorrow are oppressed , 
Whea clouds obseure our view above, 
And not one hope-ray lights the breast , 


O, then our God is bending near, 
His love will not be then denied, 
Constraining us to banish fear ; 
There stands his angel at our side, 
Offers the cup ef life divine, 
And cheers and soothes in whispers soft ; 
Then will our God to hear incline ‘ 
we've made so oft. 
The prayer for rest ew. 


Providence, R. I. March 20, 1839. 


—————_ _— — 


(Frem the Southera Churchman.) 
THE DOVES. 


A sea-king, on the Danish shore, 
Whea the old time went by, 
Laanch’d his rude ship, for reckless deeds, 
Beneath a foreign sky,— 
And oft on Albion’s richer coast, 
Where Saxon Harold reign’d, 
With a fierce foe’s marauding hate, 
Wild warfare he maintain’d. 


Still from the hamlets’ humble vales 
Their wealth he refit away, 

And sham’d not with his blood-red steel 
To stir the deadly fray. 

But once within an islet’s bay, 
When summer-twilight spread 

A curtain o’er the glorious sun, 
Who sank te ocean’s bed, 


He paus’d amid his savage trace, 
And gaz’d on earth and sea, 

W hile o’er his head, a nest of doves 
Hung in a linden-tree. 

They coo’d and murmur’d o’er their young, 
A loving, mournful strain, 

And still the half-fledg’d breod essay’d 
The same soft tones again. 


The sea-king on the rocky beach 
Declin’d his head to hear, 

And started, on his iron brow 
To feel a trickling tear ; 

He mus’d upon bis lonely babes 
Beyond the foaming main ; 

For nature kindled in his breast, 
At the fond dovelets’ strain. 


He listen’d till he lay declin’d, ~ 
As slumber o’er them stole, 
‘Home! home! sweet home!” methought they 
sang, 
It enter’d te his soul. 
He linger’d till the moon came forth, 
With radiance pure and pale, 
And then he rous’d his hardy crew, 
‘Up! up! and spread your sail.’ 


‘Now, whither go’st thou, captain bold ?’ 
No word the sea- king spake, 


But at the helm all! night he stand. 
Till ruddy morn did break. 


‘See, master! yon unguarded isle, 
Its cattle are our prey ?” 


_ 
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| picture, observing the interesting scene, di- 
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Dark grew their brows and hoarse their speech, | 


—No word he deign’d to say. — 


Right enward o’er the swelling wave, 
With steady prow he bore, 
Nor staid until he anchor’d fast 
By Denmark’s sea-girt shore. 
‘Farewell, farewell, brave men and true, 
Well have you serv’d my need, 
Divide the spoils, as best you may, 
Rich boon for daring deed.’ 


He shook them by the harden’d hand, 
And on bis journey sped, 

Nor linger’d till through shades he spy’d 
His long-forsaken shed. 

Forth came the babe whom last he saw 
Upon her mother’s knee— 

She rais’d a stranger’s wondering cry, 
A tair-hair’d girl was she. 


His far-off voice that mother kuew, 
And shriek’d in speechless joy, 

While proudly toward his arms she drew 
Their bashful, stripling boy. 

They bade the fire of pine burn bright, 
The smoking board they spread, 

And warmly welcom’d him, as one 
Returning from the dead. 


He cleans’d him of the pirate’s sin, 
He donn’d the peasant’s stole, 

And nightly from his labors came, 
With music in his soul. 

‘Father, what mean the words you speak, 
Oft in your broken sleep? 

The doves! the doves! we hear you say, 
And then in dreams you weep. 


‘Father, you’ve told us many a tale 
Of storm and battle wild, 

Tell us the story of the doves.’ 
The peasant-father smil'd,— 

‘Go, daughter, lure a dove to nest 
There, in thy favorite tree, 

And thou shalt hear the tender moan 
That lur’d me home to thee.’ L. 


H. 8. 


The following Sonnet is copied from the Salem 
Observer, in which paper a Salem Poet has of late 
published many similar effusions. We have no doubt 
as to their author's name. There isa peculiar tone, 
pervading all these Sonnets, that indicate them as the 
productions of a gentleman of rare genius and purity 
ef character, who was not long since a Tatorin Har- 
vard University. 

HELP. 
Thou wilt be near me Father, when I fail, 
For thou hast called me now to be thy son ; 
And when the foe within me may agsail, 
Help me to say in Christ * thy will be done ;’ 
This ever calms, this ever gives me rest ; 
There is no fight in which I may not stand, 
When Christ doth dwell supreme within my breast, 
And thou upheldest me with thy‘mighty hand ; 
To live a servant here-on earth I ask, 
To Be with thee my ever great reward, 
To overcome al! sins my strength’ning task, 
Till with thyseli my sou! made pure accord ; 
Then shal! my service be in Christ complete, 


And I restored in his thy Holiness shali meet. 
I, 








- forgotten my purse.’—' Well! and so have I, 
' mademoiselle, I have just sufficient to pay for 


| out of sight, 





————— 


(Translated trom the French.) 

THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS CHANCE. 

As a young man of fashionable appearance 
was turning the corner of the Rue de Seine, he 
suddenly stopped, and, raising his glass, began 
to examine an old painting, hanging against the 
wall, with the air of aconnoiseur. While thus 
engaged, his eye accidentally rested on the fig- 
ure of a lad respectably dressed, standing in 
a dark corner—one hand covered his face, 
while the other was stretched out to receive 
the contributions of the charitable. At this mo- 
ment two females were passing; one was en- 
veloped in the ample folds of a plaid cloak, and 
a thick veil, through the Jattter of which one 
could distinguish the clear blue eyes of a young 
girl sparkling like two brilliant stars through 
the gloom of night; the other had the appear- 
ance of a waiting maid. 

‘Lend me some money, Ninette,’ said -the 
young lady,’ who had observed the boy, ‘I have 








crossing the Pont des Arts—We must give you 
something another time, child,’ continued the 
soubrette to the youthful mendicant as she 
passed on.—! No, no—lend me what you have,’ 
replied her young mistress, laying hold of her 
arm, ‘ we can go over the Pont des Tuileries,’ 
—* But, mademoiselle, that is so much farther, 
and you know how uneasy madame is when we 
are too late—there! it is just striking two at 
the Institute,’—* An additional reason that you 
should lend me your money quickly,’ added the 
young lady in atone of slight impatience. The 
two sous were dropped in the thin pale hand of 
the little fellow. 

The young man who had been examining the 


rected his glass towards the lady as she hast- 
ened away to make up for lost time, andin step- 
ping over the wet pavement with the grace of 
an elegant Parisian, exhibited a foot and ankle 
of faultless symmetry. But turning the corner 
formed by the quay at this place, she was soor 
He then approached the little 
mendicant, who still held the two-sous piece, 
and placed in his hand a five-franc. 

The poor little fellow, on discovering the 
amount of the donation, was quite overcome by 
feelings of gratitude—* Oh !* you ate very good, 
very kind, sir !——this is just as much as we want 
to pay our lodgings; withont it our landlord 
would have turned us ont, and my father must 
have slept in the street to night—Ob! sir, vou 
have saved his life.’ And the poor fellow ‘eant 
against the wall for support.—‘ What is your 
father doing, my lad?’ said the young man, in 
a compassionate tone.—‘ Nothing, sir; he wasa 
coachman, but was disabled by an accident, and 
now he can do nothing; while my mother lived 
she worked for him; but since her death, we 
have been obliged to pawn our furniture, and I 
can do nothing. Ihave come out to day in des- 
pair to beg.—Oh! how painful it has been—I 
can never do it again, but, mon Dieu! to-mor- 
row will come, would that I could work.’~-* And 
why not, my lad, you express yourself well ; I 
suppose you can read and write ?’~-‘ O yes, sir, | 
and cast accounts also; my mother taught me.’ | 
—<‘If your father has no objection you shall be 
my servant, and I will provide for him too.’ 
The poor lad, overwhelmed with gratitude, 
burst into tears, and could with difficulty ex- 
press a wish that his benefactor should come 
and see his father. ‘They turned into the Rue 
Mazarine. ‘My name,’ said the little fellow, 
is Thom, I shall be fourteen next Easter,’ and 
he stood on tiptoe in order to appear to the 
best advantage ; ‘1 promise to be very careful, 
attentive, and faithful ; I can dear hunger with- 
out inconvenience—-[ am used to it. You can 
pay my wages to my father, after deducting the 
five francs which you gave me, and then, you 
know, [ shall not have received charity.’—The 
young man smiled—‘1 shall thus do for my 
poor old father, what he did for me when I was 


helpless. Ie not this right sit?—But here is 
the house. Excuse me if I walk first, sir, the 
passage is dark.’ He led his benefactor, 


through a winding passage and up numerous 
flights of steps, until they arrived at a misera- 
ble garret, where they found the old coachman 
lying on a wretched pallet, surrounded by all 
the appearance of extreme poverty. He, of 
course, readily consented to the proposition of 
M. Amadee de Tainville, to take Thom into 
his service, and himself to the hospital of Ro- 
chefoucault. 

Thom, equipped in a handsome livery, waited 
on his master the next evening, to ask if he had 
any further commands for him, and if he had 
acquitted himself to his satisfaction. ‘Quite 
so,’ was the .reply—‘ Are -you content with 
your new situation ?—*Oh! yes sir, there is 
but one thing that troubles me now,—I{ I could 
but thank the pretty girl that gave me the two 
sous yesterday,’—* How do you know that she 
was pretty ?’ said his master eagerly .—* It was 
her voice, sir,—oh! that sweet voice stil] sounds 
in my ears; I should know it a hundred years 
hence, if I were to live so long—And, when | 
think,’ continned he, ‘that she preferred going 
round the Pont des Tuileries rather than refuse 
to assist the unfortunate! Perhaps I should 
not have attracted your notice, if it had not been 
for her.~—But I hope to see her again.” And a 
tear of gratitude rolled down his sunken check. 
Amadee de Tainville sighed and dismissed 
Thom for the night. 

As the waiting woman and her young mistress 
turned the corner of the street in which they 
resided, a post-chaise dashed by them, and sud- 
denly compelled thei to draw up against the 
wall. * How late you are, Antonine,’ said Mr 
Darbly, a grave and worthy magistrate of the 
Cour Royale, in a tone of repreach; ‘your 
cousin arrived ynexpectedly in your absence, 
and the ambassador with whom he travels to} 
Naples, having only allowed him time to change 
horses, he was obliged to leave Paris without 
seeing you. You are not yet personally ac- 
quainted with him my child, and I wished to in- 
troduced you to each other before he set out for 
Italy, where he is to remain six months,’—-'I 
bey your pardon, my dear paps,’ said Antonine, 
breathless with running ; ‘ but it was’ * * *— 
‘is your aunt worse, then?’ exclaimed Madame 
Darblay, eagerly.—* No, dear ma, she is much 
better, but it was * * * Oh, I'll tell you anoth- 
er time ; at present let. us talk of my cousin 
Gustovas.’ 

About six months after this, Mr Darblay was 
sitting one morning in his great arm chair, at a 
round table,-strowed with books, albums and 
journals of all sorts, An open letter bearing 
the post mark of Naples, lay before him; Ma- 
dame Darblay seated by his side, held some 
embroidery, but her labors had evidently been 
suspended by something of greater interest. 





‘So your nephew, madem, declines to be- 


CHRISTIAN 


nection which his fether and myself were” so 
anxious to form, by marrying a stranger. 1 
wish him every happiness, but [ regret his mar- 
riage ; the prospect of uniting him to our fami- 
ly was the hope and consolation of my old A 4 
—+‘ Antonine is still very young,’ replied Ma- 
dame Darblay, timidly, hastily seizing the let- 
ter and putting it in her pocket. 

Antonine spproachee her mother gaily, but 
soon perceived by her countenance that some- 
thing disagreeable had occurred; and although 
she possessed the entire confidence of her pa- 
rents, she would not increase their embarass- 
ment by unseasonable questions. She, there- 
fore, in order to withdraw their thoughts from 
the subject, whatever it might be, sat down at 
the piano, and after preluding with great taste 
and delicacy, executed a slow and melancholy 
movement, from which she passed rapidly to 
a gay and lively air, * * * Dinner was an- 
nounced, and M. Darblay, who had now recov- 
ered his habitual cheerfulness, led his wife and 
daughter into the dining room. 

During the afternoon, while M. Darblay was 
enjoying his asual ‘siesta,’ Antonine and her 
mother walked in the garden; and the latter, 
after some hesitation, addressed her daughter on 
the subject which appeared to press so heivy 
on her mind, 

‘Antonine, my dear, your cousin Gustayus 
is married!—you must think of him no more.’ 
—* It will not be difficult to comply with your 
request, my dear mother, as | have never seen 
my cousin,’ replied Antonine, calmly —‘I only 
saw the post-chaise in which he «leparted for 
Italy.".—+ If Gustavus had known your merits,’ 
continued Madame Darblay,-*he would not 
have renounced the engagement his father had 
made for him on his death-bed ; therefore I ex- 
cuse him. 


cote your son-in-law; he has broken the con- |" 
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You arrived ten minutes too late! 


Singular chance!’ added she, with a sigh.— | 


‘And if you knew the cause of that chance,’ said 


Antonine, gaily.—* My dear,’ returned Madame ‘ 


Darblay, recollecting herself, there is no such 
thing as chance,—itis God who directs; and, 
what we call chance, is happy or unhappy, ac- 
cording as the cause that has produced it is 
good or bad.’"—*Oh! make yourself easy on 
the subject then—the cause was good. It will 
be all for the best. Who knows if I should 
have been happy with my cousin? 
* . * * . 

The steam-boat, ‘la Ville de Corbeil,’ was 
on the point of starting from the quay de Ja 
Greve ; the deck was crowded with passengers, 
and the smoke ascended from i's funnel ina 
thick, black column, when a young man, follow- 
ed by a servant carrying a portmanteau, slight- 
ed from a cabriolet, and jumped on board as 
the bell rang. The noise and bustle of starting 
having subsided and each passenger having ar- 
ranged himself with a view to -his comfort du- 
ring the short voyage, some began to read the 
poetry of de Lamartine ; others were engaged 
with the morning papers; but the greater num- 
ber were leaning over the side, staring vacant- 
ly at the boiling foam occasioned by the wheels, 
as if listening to the grumbling of the gently 
gliding wave for being impeded in its course 
towards the sea. Things were in this state 
when a heavy splash was heard at one end of 
the boat, and, immediately afterwards, a cry of 
‘ My father !—My father is drowning !—Help!” 
A voice at the other extremity responded, 
‘ That’s her voice, sir!’ Another splash was 
heard, and, in a few seconds, two men were 
seen in the water, one of whom, who appeared 
to be an expert swimmer, supported the othér 
with some difficulty, The boat was stopped, 
and the drowning man and his preserver were, 
with the assistance of ropes, taken on board ; 
where the former soon recovered, under the 
tender care of his wife and daughter. 

The ‘The Ville. de Corbeil’ continued its 
voyage, and the passengers continued their for- 
mer occupations, “ 

M. Darblay had a summer retreat on the 
Banks of the Seine, not far from Corbeil, to 
which he sometimes retired from the active du- 
ties of his office. It was to this retirement 
he was going on the present occasion, when, 
approaching incautiously too near the side, he 
fell overboard. Assvon as he could speak, he 
eagerly asked to whom he was indebted for 
his life ?—* To M, Amadee de Tainville,’ an- 
swered Thoin, who was very officious in render- 
ing every assistance to Mr Darblay.—* Amadee 
de Tainville!’ echoed M. Darblay,* your father 
was my most intimate college friend,’ added he, 
offering his hand; + butthe military life he em- 
braced separated us, and he fell on the field 
of battle, I am glad chance has made me in- 
debted to his son for my life’—+ Chance!’ 
murmured Antonine, with her cyes full of tears 
—‘ Might I ask the object of your voyage ?” said 
Madame Darblay, * Tins question is not promp- 
ted by cold and idle curiosity, as you may read- 
ily imagine, but by the most lively interest in 
one to whom | owe so much.’—'The truth is,’ 
answered de ‘Tainville, ‘that I have no further 
object than a simple excursion in the environs 
of Paris.’ The Ville de Corbiel had by this 
time, arrived ather destination. Madame Dar- 
blay having first consulted her husband’s looks, 
pressed de Tainville todo them the honor of 
accepting the hospitality of their ‘country resi- 
dence for a few days, Amadee accepted the 
offer without much hesitation; and giving- his 
arm to Madame Darblay, he led her on shore.’ 
Antonine foilowed, leaning on‘the arm of her 
father; and Tom and the waiting-woman, car- 
rying the band-boxes, brought up the rear, 

On a fine suinmer evening, some months af- 
ter the events related above, the family of the 
Darblays, having ordered chairs to be carried 
to the terrace in front of their house, which 
commanded aview of the Seine, were enjoy- 
ing the cool evening breeze, and admiring 
the rich landscape before them, softened by the 
last feeble rays of the setting sun. Antonine, 
who was sitting on her mother’s knee, appear- 
ed thoughtful and melancholy, her eyes were 
alternately directed to her father and the riv- 
er.—* Antonine, ‘ said her mother, ‘what is 
the matter with you? If you are unhappy at 
the thoughts of your approaching marriage say 
so; there is still time to withdraw.’--Oh! 1 
aim not unhappy, but I am always melancholly 
when I look at the dark stream which wiods 
along so tranquilly ; 1 think of the frightful 
moment when it had nearly swallowed my dear 
father,—and then I think otf his preserver! 
Oh! how I thank you for allowing me to love 
Amadee de Tainville..—+ De Tainville is a no- 


ble fellow,’ interrupted M. Darblay, ‘and he is 


rising rapidly in his honorable profession :-~] 
should be proud of such a son; and I there- 
fore bless the chance that has given him to me 
as a son in Jaw,’ Chance’! repeated Antonine 
with an air of abstraction, ¢ mamma says there is 
no such thing; but that every thing is direc- 
ted by the hand of God.’ 
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The morrow was a joyful, a solemfi day; it 


. 


and Amadee de Tainville. The neigbou 
peasants had been invited to participate in the 
festivities, and were assembjed in the court; 
the domestics, dressed in their best, and deco- 
rated with white favors, occupied the ante-cham- 
ber,—Thom slone was absent. Amadee, ac- 
companied by his friends and relations, anxious- 
ly awaited his affianced in the drawing-room. 
She entered, leaning on her father’s arm’ The 
beautifal bride, enveloped in the graceful folds 
of a white veil, and resembling the figure of 
an angel surrounded by clouds, was presented 
to the friends of the bridegroom by her father 
and Madame Darblay, on her part, introduced 
de Tainyille to his new relations. The bride- 
groom ‘seizing the hand of Antonine, conduc- 
ted her to the deep recess of a large window, 
the curtains of which were partly drawn, and, 
removing them, exhibited the figure of a men- 
dicent. It was Thom dressed as when he 
asked charity in the Rue de Seine, and hold- 
ing in his hand a two-sous-piéce. Antonine, 
after a little hesitation, recollected Thom, and, 
turning to Amadee, apg explanation 
of this scene, —* It isthus you.liave always ap- 
peared to my imagination;—since that day J 
sought yon every where, but without success, 
till the fearful moment when Thom knew your 
voice,’ Madame Darblay, observing the emo- 
tion of Antonine, approached to know the 
cause of it. 

‘Ah! my dear mother!’ cried Antonine, hi- 
ding her face in her bosom‘ you are right 
—~ there is no such thing as chance!’ 

? 





MONTLOSIER. INTOLERANCE OF A 
FRENCH BISHOP 
The Marquis de Montlosier, who died lately 
at Clermont, produced a considerable number of 
tracts and memoirs on political and religious 
subjects, which excited a lively sensation and 
had some important immediate results, but 
which, and their author, would have speedily fal- 
len quite cut of memory, if the Bishop of Cler- 
mont had not obstinately refused the last Christ- 
ian rites to bis remains. Montlosier wrote with 
geal and effect against the Jesuits, though al- 
ways a pious Catholic. The Bishop required 
from the aged moribund a written retraction of 
error ; he professed his readiness to make a sol- 
emn verbal declaration of regret for the mis- 
takes of doctrine which he might have commit- 
ted, and he fivally resisted the instances with 
which he was pressed for the other. ‘He 
would not leave a document to be used for the 
purposes of strife.’ Almost the whole popula- 
tion of the city and surrounding country, indig- 
pant at the conduct of the ecclesiastical author- 
ities towards one universally esteemed anil 
lamented, followed the corpse, when the doors 
of the church were shut against it, to a distant 
grave in the mountains. ‘This case of extreme 
rigor ond intolerance was furthwith seized on by 
the Liberal press of Paris, and the Government 
found it so flagrant and invidious, that 1 was 
‘auctessfully referred to the Council of State for 
condign reprobation, The philosophers in the 
Chamber of Peers dwelt upon it in the debate 
on the Address, in the most vehement strain, 
The Ministry professed to condemn the Bishop’s 
excess of zeal and abuse of power, as much as 
the Opposition, 

On a future occasion I must return to this af- 
fair, because its incidents are curious, and its 
consequences may be very important on the re- 
lations between Church and State in this coun- 
try. About two months ago, five or six well- 
bound volumes of the Count de Montlosier’s 
writings were offered to me, from a book-stall, 
at one franc the volume. Now, people recur to 
his effusions against the Jesuits, and the price 
has risen accordingly. The bishop’s object has 
been doubly defeated. The journey of the 
multitude into the mountains of Auvergne, with 
Montlesier’s bier, form a memento of disaffec- 
tion to the clergy. 
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TO THE LADIES. 
HE MISSES HUNT, Femace Puysicrans, 
would respectfully give notice to the Ladies ol 
Beston and vicinity, that they still continue to attend 
to all diseases, incident to the Female frame, at their 
residence, No. 1 Spring Street, corner of Leverett 
Street, Boston, (Mass.) Discases of children partic- 
ularly attended to. The Patent Medicated Champoo 
Baths will be administered to Ladies. These baths 
are got only a luxury to persons in health, but a cure 
for many diseases. 

The great success which has attended their treat- 
ment of Diseases, and the propriety of Ladies con- 
sulting one of their own sex, render any argument in 
favor of their practice unnecessary. 

Hours for seeing patients from 9 in the morning 
uvtil 6 in the evening. Advice Gratis. jan 19 


RAWING BOOKS.— The Little sketeh Book, 
a course of very easy Lessons in Landscapes, 
Figures, &c. By George Childs, first and second 
series. : 
Lessons In Flower Painting, drawn and coloured 
after naturc.—By James Andrews. 
Fairlands Juvenile Artist, or easy studies for be- 
ginners in drawing. 
Childs's advanced Drawing Book. 
Tilt’s Elementary Drawing Rook, {or young be- 
ginners—drawn from nature, by George Childs. 
Elements of Drawing and Painting in water 
colours—by Juhn Clark. For sale at TICKNOR’S. 
march 23 


ATSON’S TRACTS.—A collection of Theo- 

logical Tracts, in 6 vols. by Richard Watson, 
D. D. F. R. S. Lord Bishop of Landaff, and Regius 
Protesser of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
For saie by C. C. LITTLE & J. BROWN, 112 
Washington strect. m23 


EW BOOKS.— Elvira, the Nabob’s Wife, by 
Monkland, author of Village Reminiscences, in 
2 vols. 

Jack Sheppard :a Romance, by W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, Exq. author of Crichton, &c -—with illustra- 
tions by Cruikshank, Part 1. - 

‘ a ase ee on Nature and Art, with Cuts, &c. 

vol, , 

NVicholas Nickelby, No. t*, &e. 

This day received and for sale by 

CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAS. BROWN, 112 
Washington street. m23 


EW AND VALUABLE EDITIONS. —The 

works of Molicre, a splendid royal 8vo. Par- 

is edition, beautifvlly illustrated ; with.a notice ot 
his life and works. In 2 vols. 

The complete works of Lord Byron, a new edi- 
tion, with a Life, by Heary L. Bulwer: 1 vol. 8vo 
Paris edition. 

Don Quijote de la Mancha par Miguel de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra, Fradent et armote par Louis Viar- 
dot—vigacttes par T. Johnannot. In 2 vols, royal 
8vo. with fine plates. Paris edition 1838. 

Gil Blas, de Santillane, illustrated with 600 vig- 
nettes by Gigoux. Complete in I vol. royal 8vo. Par - 
is editon, 1839, 

Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the 15th, 
16th and 17th centuries, By H. Hallam, F. R. A. 














Historical Gallery of Versailles; a beautiful vol- 
ume of engravings. 1 vol. 8vo Paris ed, Just 
received and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and School streets. march 23 


HE WOMEN OE ENGLAND —therr social du- 

ties and domestic habits, by Mrs Ellis, (late Sa- 

rah Stickney,)qutbor of ‘ Poetry of Life’ Pictures 

of PrivateLite,* &c. 1 vol. Just published, for sale 

by C.C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN, 112 Wash. 
ington street. March 23 


XFORD BIBLEs. Beautiful English editions | 
of the Bible, all sizes, for sale hy WM. CROS- 








ring | 


[ein V 


in Vetus Test, 28 vols, ee 


beautiful 

7 copy 

Revenmelin Stain, Yaiue Ten , 
in ain Us 1 est. 

casey contain ; Pentateuch, [sich Praline, Job, 


Ezekiel and Minor P ie 
-Rosenmalier Scholia in Nov. Testament 5 vols. 
Rosenmuller Institutiones Lingue Arabice. 
Rosenmuller Biblical Geography 4 vols. 

freytag’s Arabic Lexicon 4 vols 4to. 

Eichhorn’s Introduction to the Old Test. 5 vols. 

Paulus on New Test. 3 vols. : 

Hahn’s Hebrew Bible, 8vo and 12mo editions. 

Jacob’s Works 7 vols. . 

Van Ess’s Septuagint 8vo. 

Concordantia Librorum Veteris Testamenti Seero- 
rum Hebraice atque Chaldaice. By Julio Furst, 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Bretschnieder’s Lexicon in Nov, Test 2 vols. 

Jaspis’ Version of the Epistles. 

Schiller’s Latin Lexicon 7 vols 8vo. 

Eusebii Pamphili Histore Ecclesiastica 2 vols. 

Ublemann, Institutiones Lingue Samaritane 

Kaltschmitt’s new and complete Dictionary of the 
English and German Languages. 

Gesenius’s Cemmnntnsy on Isaiah 3 vols, 

Biblia Hebraica cum Vulgata 2 vols. 

Calvin’s Commentary on the New Testament edited 
by Tholuck 4 vols. 

Knapp’s Greek Testament. 

Passow’s Greek Lexicon 2 vols. 

Smith’s Testimony to the Messiah 3 vols. 

The complete works of Rev, Richard Baxter 23 vols. 

The complete works of Dr Johu Owen 21 vols. 

The age works of Nathaniel Lardner D. D. 1 
vols 

For sale by CROCKER & BREWSTER. 47 

Washington street. march 16 





OSING AND DRUGGING, or destroying by 
inches. By Dr Wm. A. Alcott. 

This is the first number of a series to be called 
‘HEALTH TRACTS,’ which will be published 
about once a month. They will treat,in a popular 
style, on the most important subjects relating to 
HEALTH. 

Contents of No. 1. 

Terms explained. Nature of medicine, Mistak- 
en views as to its operation. Simali doses, Errors 
of physicians. Errors of Apothecaries. Other deal- 
ers. Mistakes of mothers. Family closets turned 
into apothecaries’ shsps. Dosing in general. Do- 
sing and drugging at our daily meals. What is to 
be done? Means of reform. Right use of physi- 
cians. First step to reform. Doing what we .know 
we ought. Diffusing proper knowledge. Duty ol 
parents—especially mothers, Duty of teachers. 
Directions to the moiher. Keeping medicine. An 
anecdote. Objections to our views considered. 
Further directions to parents. Destination of child- 
ren, Closing remarks. 

[> Price 13 1-2 cents—liberal discount by the 
quantities. ¢ 

This day published by GEO. W. LIGHT, 1 Corn. 
hill, and 126 Fulton Street, New York. m 16 





IBLES.-- Quarto and Pocket Bibles, some in rich 
Bindings, tor sale at a low price by 
JOSEPH DOWF, 
ee... 22 Court street. 
ACADEMICAL CLASS BOOKS. 
PELLING.—Emerson’s National Spelling Book, 
and Introduction to do. 

REA DING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Primer 
of the English Language ; the Second Book of Read- 
ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do. ; the 
Fourth Book of Reading. 

ARITHMETIC.—Parley’s, Emerson’s North A- 
merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 3, and Key ; 
Walsh’s Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercises and Key. 

ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and 
Grond’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 
HISTORY—Parley’s Book of the United States ; 
do First, Second and Third Books; the Historical 
Class Book; Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and Sequel todo; Uutlines of Chronology, ancient 
and modern. 

GEOG RAPHY .—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 
phy and Atlas; do Universal Geography ; Wood- 
bridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geogra- 
phy for Children. ; 
ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy; 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. 

CHEMISTRY .—Grund’s Elements of Chemistry, 
stereotype edition. 

PHI PHY. — Abbott’s Little Phi 
Grund’s Elements of Philosophy. Sullivan’s 
Class Book. 

CEOMETRY.—Holbrook’s Easy l.essons; Grund’s 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 

W RITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship; 
Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts. 

BOOK-KEEPING. — Walsh’s Book-keeping ; 
Marshall’s Public School Account Book, 2 parts. 
DICTION ARIES.— Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
and do Elementary ; Jonsen’s and Walker's im- 
proved by Todd. 

The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 
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to give the above books an examination. 
ublished by G. W. PALMER & CO. 
School Book Publishers, 121 Washington st. 


IRIAM, 2d edition, by the author of Joanna of 
Naples. 


Extract from the North American Review for Octo- 
ber, 1837, 
‘The story is one, simple and unembarrassed ; 





through, and each performing with directness and 


merit in this. Itis so different from the violent 
strainings after effect by which some have thought 
to make a display of power, that we have been quite 
refreshed we would say if we dared use that word : 
—at any rate, the quiet progress of the story without 
any parade of power, is a sure indication of true pow- 


rance. Weare inclined to apply to the Author, 
what Stuart the artist said of a young painter, * that 
yoany en does not know how well he has executed 
is. 

The work has also been very favorably reviewed 
in the Christian Examiner, Lady’s Book, Demoeratic 
Review, and in many ol the leading newspapers of 
the day. 

Published, and for sale b 

123 JAMES MUNROE §& CO. 


VHE FOUR GUSPELS.—With Notes, Explaua- 
tory and Critical. Designed as an aid to the 
Sabbath School Teachers and 
Bradford. 
Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. 
march 16 


ETTER PAPER.—A gooc variety of Letier aud 
Billet paper—with a general assortment of Eng- 


lish and American stationary, received by JOSEPH 
DOW E 22 Court Street. . - in 7 


HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER.—One set 


complete—For sale at a reduced price, 
JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. aa ! 


HE MINISTRY AT LARGE IN BOSTON. 
The Principles and Results of the Ministry a: 
Large in Boston. By Joseph Tuckerman, 1 vol 13mo 
‘ That a higher order of ideas or principles is be- 
ginning to be unfolded ; 
is beginning to triumph over the distinction of rank. 
and nations ; that a new feeling of what is due to 
the ignorant, poor and depraved has Sprung up; that 
the right cf every human being to such an education 
as shall call forth his best faculties, and train him 
more and more to control binrselt, is recognised as it 
never was before, who candeny? To me all this is 
ie gig of an improved condition of human nature. 
me y human nines. —Channing’s Discourses, pp. 
Published, and for sale’ by JAMES MUNROX 
CO. 134 Washington street, Opposite School aaee 
-= TEVEN _ Ss ING aure aon march 9. 
S'S INCIDENT OF TRAVEL in 
Egypt, Arabia Petrea and the Holy Land; with 
a map and engravings—tenth edition, with additions : 
in 2 vols. This day received and for sale by 
CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN 
112, Washington steet. March 23 


S‘OX’S MINISTRY OF CH RIST.—A. tew ies 
of this excellent work, which is used as a Man. 
ual in many of the best Sunda Schools, are for sale 
by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 121 Washington st. 
march 16 


] ARPER'S FANILY LIBRARY 

—in uniform sets, or single a ee 
neers ches Ciesaloeh Library, 

$s wor Vorks, edition 
Mrs. Sherwood’s. . iy _— : 3 om 























BY § CO. 118 Washington street. feb 23 


Hannah More’s Works, uniform edition, 7 vols 


Teachers, School Committees, &e., are requested | 


with just personages enough to carry it clearly }, 


force precisely the office which falls to him in bring- } 


ing about the catastrophe. There is great skill and |. and Academies; by Wm. A. Norton, late Proles- 


er which does its work with simplicity and self igno- | 


others. By Alden } 
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' [AN TRACTS.—No. 

‘and Help Us.” A Letter to 

-nam, by E. Peabody. 

No, 121. ‘ To the Law and poet rene y’” A 

rse on leret i to the’ 

destin ony sar it he brie 
arks on Creeds, Intolerance; and 

William E. Channing, D. D. 

area. Charges against Unitarianism, by E. 


ab od e . * £ , 4 
No. i24. A tribute to the Memory of Noah Wor. 
cester, D. D., by W. E. Channing. 

No. 125. The Nature,Reality and Power of Chris. 





a4 


tian Faith, by Henry Ware jr. 
No. 126. The Sunda , 8 discourse pro- 
7 uae the Sunday School Society, by Wm 


‘No. 127. What is Truth? by Rev Andrew P. 


No. is, A Young Man’s Account of his Con. 
version from Calvinism. A statenient of Facis. 

No. 129. True Groasds of Christian Unity, by 
Rev. G. Putnam. 

No, 130. A Rational Faith competent to the wants 
of Man. ‘ 
' No 131. The Thirteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting, May 29, 1838 

No. 132. Duty of Promoting Christianity by the 
circulation of Books. By Henry Ware jr. 

No, 133. The Future Life, by William E. Chan. 


ning. 
No. 134. Repentance the Ground of Forgiveness, 
by Rev. Joseph Hutton, LI..D, of London, 
No. 135. The worship of the Father, a service of 
Gratitude and Joy. By W. E. Channing. 
No. 136. Reason nid-Revelation. By Rev. A. A, 
Livermore. ' 
The Tracts of the A. U. A. can be had of the 
publishers, bound in eleven volumes at the, low price 
of 75 cents per volume. 
JAMES MUNROE & (0. 
Agents of the American Unitarian Association, 
jo 134 Washington street. 


HEOLOGICAL WORKS.—The complete works 

of Andrew Fuller—Robert, Hall—Dr_ Bedell’s 

Sermons, &e. Scotts and Henry’s Commentaries— 

Life_of Christ and his Aposties, Caimpbell’s Four 

Gospels—Macknight on the Eptsties, Doddridge on 

the New Testament, for sale, ata low price by JO- 
SEPH DOWE, 22 Court St. m23 


RS FOLLEN’S MARKIED LIF£.—Sketches 

of Married Life. By Mrs Follen, author of 
Well Spent Hours, &c. Revised edition. Just 
Published, for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washiagton Streer. ; im 23 


NGLISH AND FRENCH WORKS.—Natural- 
ists’ Library, Vols. 21 and 22—British Quadru- 

peds and Fly Catchers, 

Green House and Flower Garden, fresh supply. 

Campbell’s Poems, extra, in style of Rogers. 

Rogers’s Poems and Rogers’s Italy, fine. 

Domestic Hiats—a sinal! family book. 

Goldsmith’s Poems and Essays—12 mo. 

——— Lay et the Last Minstrel and Lady of the 

e. 

French edition of Vicar of Wakefield, beautifully il- 
lustrated. 

Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture, 52 steel plates, 

The Riches of Chaucer, §c.—by Charles Cowden 
Clarke, I v. . ‘ 

Arabian Nights Entertainments, 4 vols. 

English School of Painting, 4 vols—about three hun- 
dred steel engravings. 

Romance of Nature, the finest work in flowers, pub. 
lished. 

Butler’s Hudibras, 2 vols. elegant. 

Gray, White, Thomson, Cowper, §c. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 











| Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening 


Bunyao’s Pilgrim’s Progress, in the splendid style of 
Lalla Rookh. i hr : 

Lalla Rookh, with thirteen superb steel engravings. 

Book of Gems, in two voluines, style of Roger’s Italy. 

Poetical Library, for children, by Mrs Alaric A. 
Watts. 

Berkley’s Wo:ks, complete in 1 vol. 

Mitford’s Greece, in six duodecimo vols. 


} Milton, in fine arabesque binding. 


Scripture Illustrated from Egyptian Monuments. 

Selections from English Poets. 

Clark’s Lessons in Drawing and Painting in Water 
Colors. 

Oxford Testaments, in pica, octavo. 

Large and small Oxford Bibles. 

Don Quixotte, Paris, Ed. . 

The Works of Moliere, a splendid royal Svo. beauti- 
fully iNustrated; with a notice of his lite and 
works. In 2 vols. 

The complete works of Lord Byron, a new edition, 
with a Ltie, by Henry L. Bulwer. 1 vol. &vo. 
Don Quijotte de la Mancha, par Migue) de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra, Fradent et armote. par Louis Vi- 
ardot—vignettes par°T. Johannot. In 2 vols. royal 

8vo. with fine plates. 

Gil Blas de Santillane, illustrated with 600 vignettes 
by Gigoux. Complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 

Introduction to the Literature of Europe, in the 15th, 
16th, and 17th cenutries. By H. Hallam, F. R. 
A.S. 

Historical Gallery of Versailles; 2 volume of fine 
Engravings. 

Just gyetond by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
m 





ORTON’S ASTRONOMY.—An Elementary 
1 Treatise on Astronomy, in four parts—con- 
taining a systematic and comprehensive exposition 
of the theory, and the more important practical prob- 
Jems ; with Solar, Lunar and other astronomical ta- 
bles—designed for use as a Text Book in Colleges 


sor of Natural Philosophy and Astionomy in the 
University of the city of New York. Just publish- 
ed and for sale by 

CHA’S C LITTLE & JA‘S BROWN. 
112, Washington street. March 23 


N PRESS, and will shortly be published, Out- 
lines of Comparative Anatomy: by Robert E. 





in the University of London, and Lecturer on Human 
Physiology. The work will be published (1 vol Svo) 
on fine paper, and will contain 160 wood cuts, ex- 
ecuted in the best manner. WM D TICKNOR, 
Agent, Publisher, corner of Washington and School 
street. m23 


LUNTS’ HISTORY OF ST. PAUL.—Lectures 
upon the history of St. Paul, delivered during 
Lent,t the church of the Holy Trinity, Upper Chel- 
sea. By the Rev Henry Blunts, A.M. M. Rector 
of Upper Chelsea, &e. Ke. 
Just received and for sale by CHARLES C. LIT- 
TLE & pape BROWN, 112 Warhington st. 
m 


OMERVILLES CONNEXION OF THE Phy: 
SICAL SCIENCES. —On the connexion of the 
5, law seeeces ? by. Mary Somerville, I vol. 
ust reccived apd for sale by CHARLES C. LIT- 
TLE & + Spur BROWN, 112 Washington st. 
m 

















| J ADY'S BOOK.” Bite by Mrs. sarah J, Hale. 


: With Fourteen Thousand Subscribers —This 
is decidedly the most popular work of the class in the 
country ; containing original articles by the first 
Ametican writers,—including Smith, Leslie, Hale, 
Phelps, Sigourney. Gould, Thatcher, Hentz, Metien, 
and others, embellished with eix colored plates of tash- 
ion and six steel engravings, yearly, beside embroid- 
ery, music, fac similes, portraits,&c. The publish - 
ers can recommend this work with the utmost confi- 
dence for family reading. 1 has received the highest 
testimonials from the press and from individuals, anc 
ite circulation is rapidly extending in all parts of the 
United States. The nunrber of subscribers already 
exceeds Fourteen Thousand. Jn addition toils attrac- 
tions, the present volume contains ‘Sketches of some 
of the Literary Ladies in England, trom the pen ef 
B. B. Thatcher, Esq., and many very bewutiful pat- 


terme fr window curtains. Price per annum, Three 
Published by ~ 
WEEK 
one EKS, JORDAN & CO. 


121 Washington street. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY saATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVLD REED, 
At 19 Water Street. Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Epitor. 
TeRms.— Phree Dollars, payable in six months, 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 
To individuals or companics who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 
1 No subscription discontinued, except at the 
Pi b Bs ry 
- All communications, as well as } 








For sale at TICKNOR’S. 





Sostanay ae publisher, until all arranges ere’ 
t of i 

relating to the Christian Register, shor ne s- 

ed to p, Bake: Reev, Boston. one Se 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 


Grant, M. D. Profes-or of Com Anat. and Zoology 
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